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N an age of expansion in every field, when the boundaries of knowledge widen 
over night, and the knowledge thus acquired is being hastily applied not only 
in ways useful and desirable but in ways vain and strange—an age of experiment 

and discovery, not only in earth and sea and air, but in the mind and soul of man 
and in the human society whose delicate structure has been so painfully put 
together; an age of complex development—in such an age the great need is for 
synthesis, for something which shall unify and give order to the values set free in 
such prodigal confusion. To meet this need is not a new office of religion (such 
is its permanent and unchanging function) but to meet it to-day involves new 
ways and methods, and, above all, new leadership. When everything is being 
questioned—foundations of belief, standards of conduct, theories of government, 
and the constitution of society from the family up—and the study and the labora- 
tory are shedding bewildering light on the problems which these questionings 
present, those qualified to interpret, to co-ordinate, to prophesy, and to point to 
ways of action, have an authentic “‘call’’ to service. The office of the minister 
may in recent times have been minimized, but his function has been magnified. 
His leadership, indeed, is the Church’s principal contribution to the world to-day; 
without effective leadership its efforts are vain. Men of capacity for such leader- 
1} ship may be thorns in the flesh of the saints and disturbers of the peace in Zion, 
| but churches that are blessed with them will grow with their growth and will not 
fail to satisfy the spiritual hunger of the times. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Ruled Out? 


To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have had the feeling for some time 
that I was quite a promising Humanist, 
but sometimes I have qualms about ac- 
cepting the label. I am in this mood on 
reading of the new gospel pealed forth 
from friend Potter’s new tabernacle, which 
reached me in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of 
October 10. 

On the whole, judging by its rigid anti- 
thetical catechism of “New” and “Old”, 
it appears to have taken over what 
Huxley calls “the dogmatic feathers of our 
traditional opponents”. Mr. Potter is not 
only a Humanist, he is an Absolutist. He 
will have us on one side or the other. We 
must toe the line “New” or the line “Old”. 
Personally, I am not good at toeing lines 
anywhere. It irks me. It may be a weak- 
ness, but I’ve got past the saved and 
damned period of my philosophy, no 
matter from which end we look at it. 

I note that a great many things will not 
be admitted in this Humanist Society. No 
“clergy” will be admitted. That rules me 
out. Occasionally I want to pray; but 
that is taboo. When I read from my 
favorite Wordsworth, I feel like worship; 
but that is ‘‘unimportant”. I might go on. 
On a good many counts I am totally in- 
eligible for this new orthodoxy. I waive 
my claim to the Humanist heaven, just as 
I scorn the orthodox Hell. I admit that 
the new society is trying to be liberal in 
places. I note that it has caught up with 
my practice of omitting the word “obey” 
from the marriage service, a thing I have 
done for nearly twenty years. I wish the 
society good luck. There is room for it; 
but I am afraid that I am too liberal. 

HENRY JAMES ADLARD. 

DULUTH, MINN. 


Mingled Emotions 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I thank you for the publication of 
the two articles by William A. Marzolf, 
and place myself in agreement with you? 
They are the most important ones I have 
seen in THE ReeisteR for many years. 

But Mr. Petrie’s letter stating his posi- 
tion rather amazes me. I have read it 
several times, and each time my wonder 
grows. Henry H. Griffiths of this church, 
in his very fine letter which you pub- 
lished, said of the covenant of ‘the Con- 
gregational churches which Dr, A. P. 
Reccord said all Unitarians accept, that 
Unitarians can do nothing of the kind. 
Mr. Petrie’s statement outdoes the cove- 
nant of the Congregational churches by a 
great deal. 

It seems very clear that we Unitarians 
have before us simply one of two issues. 
Hither we can be a Statue to Past Liberty, 
or we can carry the torch of the coming 
dawn. One way means our death, and 
the placing of ourselves outside of a world 
which is and will be modern; the other 
means a revival of strength and influence, 
a new leadership. 

But to say that Unitarianism means,— 
“We believe in one God the Father, who 


is infinite in power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, who created the universe for man 
to grow in strength and character, that 
the human race is capable of growing 
more like Him, .. .”, seems little beyond 
most of us. For one thing is true, most 
Unitarians believe nothing of the sort. 
CHARLES J. DUTTON. 


Tirst Unitarian Church, 
Drs MoINnES, IowA. 


An English View 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Marzolf’s article in your issue of 
September 19 is unfortunate in its title, 
“The Collapse of Protestantism”, and 
somewhat perplexing. If he had said it 
of orthodox Protestantism, it would have 
been more correct. Not less protestant- 
ism of the right kind is needed, but more. 
The more the better—a new kind! The 
protest against dogma and ecclesiastical 
authority, of course; against every form 
of superstition; against the causes of 
poverty and inequality of opportunity, 
and the making a gamble in human lives. 
These and other protests against social 
wrongs require a protestantism based 
upon reason and the ideal of the brother- 
hood of all mankind. The protest against 
all military warfare is part of this new 
protestantism, as is that against class war 
and economic war. 

His article was confusing also, because 
he seems to rule out Christianity alto- 
gether by making it identical with Catholic 
creeds. He says that those creeds are 
“the nearest Christianity to the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament that we 
have ever had”, and that to reject them 
“ig to reject it all”. But the creeds are 
not the same as that which Jesus taught, 
but the very opposite to it. If by real 
Christianity is meant the body of moral 
and spiritual doctrine proclaimed by the 
Nazarene, the rejection of the Catholic 
creeds is not a rejection of that. What 
he says about the authority of the theo- 
logical Christ is quite outside the mark 
as regards the authority of what Jesus 
taught; for the only authority for that is 
its truth. The Jesus of history is not 
the theological Christ, and to confuse them 
is misleading. The statement that the 
teachings of Jesus have no valid authority 
apart from the tradition of the Catholic 
Chureh is manifestly incorrect. If those 
teachings are true, their truth is their 
valid authority. They include the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man; 
free thought; “Judge ye for yourselves” ; 
“Seek and ye shall find’. His example 
was against ancient authority—some 
things said by them of old time he re- 
jected. A mere profession of belief, say- 
ing “Lord, Lord”, was to him of no worth 
compared with the doing of the Divine 
Will. ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself”; 
the Golden Rule; the parables of the 
kingdom, of the Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son, the Good Shepherd, the Talents, the 
judgment by deeds—‘inasmuch’—and the 
Beatitudes,—these are valid for all time 
because they are true. 
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And that is Unitarianism. Why change 
it for the term “Humanism” and its im- 
plication that there is nothing higher? 


Why deny that supernatural which is — 


reasonable and which science postulates— 
that there is a spiritual power over and 
above and in all physical nature? Unita- 
rianism will not recede from its advancing 
position. There is no danger of that. It 
is not creed-bound. Based upon free in- 
quiry, its face is toward the light. Its 
doctrines are scientific. The leaders of 
science—free seekers after truth—pro- 
nounce the Unity of Creation and .of 
natural law, and a Universal Mind plan- 
ning unchangeable unity and the order of 
the universe. Hence the Unity of God. 
So far as the facts of human life and ex- 
perience prove anything, they declare the 
natural unity of mankind, that men are 
created for unity—for universal brother- 
hood. Why change the name Unitarian, 
carrying as it does those implied unities 
of harmony and peace which humanity so 
much needs? 

Unitarianism is facing the light, holding 
fast the truth it has found, not going back 
but forward, prepared to welcome all new 
revelations that may come and to adjust 
its statements in accord with the new 
light. It is the only Christian movement 
that is so free. Its coming advance must 
be the application of its principles of 
unity and brotherhood to-all human con- 
cerns. That is to be its quest. If Mr. 
Marzolf had really given help and guid- 
ance instead of so much cocksure criti- 
cism, there would have been more per- 
manent value in his essay. 

H. Boveri SMITH. 


YARDLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 


Experience and Moses 
To the Hditor of Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Reading the letter of Brother Swisher 
in THe ReeIsteR of August 15, in which he 
states that we need a moral code based 
not on the Mosaic law but on human ex- 
perience, one is led to ask what does he, 
or anyone, think the Mosaic law is based 
on? 

Does he, or anyone, think that the 
Mosaic law is something which some one— 
Moses or another—invented and sought to 
impose upon the human race arbitrarily, or 
by ascribing it to the direct verbal inspira- 
tion of God? Moral law, whether pro- 
claimed by Moses or by some other, means 
simply those rules of conduct which ea- 
perience has shown to be essential to the 
well-being of our race. 

Experience, not of yesterday or last year 
or last century, but continued through ages 
of recorded and of unrecorded time. It is 


in force now, it was in force in the time of 


Moses, it will bein force at a time as re- 
mote in the future as is Moses in the past. 
Let all who think they can evade it or defy 
it take heed what they do. 

As Carlyle said about justice (and, in- 
deed, it is a form of justice), “It is old as 
the world, old as the maker’s first plan of 
the world”, andit is not electable. ‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap”: is a stiff rule and seems a hard one 
to many, but it is not abrogated and never 
will be abrogated. 


Wrst Somervitie, Mass. ©. A. Berry. 
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The Comprehending Function of Religion 


he Induction Address, spoken in the Chapel of the University 
of Chicago, Thursday, October 17, 1929, by the new President 
of the Meadville Theological School 


HEN the Meadville Theological 

School was founded, eighty-five years 
ago, the ministry in America held first 
rank among the professions. The Church 
was generally regarded as a sacred insti- 
tution, and the clergy were thought by 
many to have a divine appointment. By 
virtue of their office, ministers were given 
a place of unquestioned leadership. Ac- 


cepted by all as men of learning (as in- 


deed many of them were), they were 
arbiters, in most communities, in matters 
of taste and in the general conduct of 
life. Their activities were not confined 
to the work of the Church or to things 
directly religious. Education, especially 
higher education, was almost exclusively 
in their hands. Gifted men were attracted 
to their ranks, not only by. devotion to 
the cause of religion, but by the oppor- 
tunity which the ministry afforded for 
honorable and rewarding service in two 
important fields. 


+ 


During the first half-century of Mead- 
ville’s life, a change took place in the 
status of the ministry as a profession. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, its 
primacy was no longer unquestioned. Not 
only were the other learned professions 
occupying a higher place in public regard, 
but new professions, such as engineering, 
business, and social service were pressing 
it hard; and education had been taken 
almost entirely out of its hands. Its pres- 
tige, due to the character of the work 
performed, had greatly lessened, because 
of a changed attitude toward the super- 
natural and a growing feeling. of the 
sacredness of all callings. The Church 
itself, moreover, was losing its hold on 
the loyalty and affection of an increasing 
number of people. There were not lack- 
ing those to e¢all the profession of the 
ministry an anachronism, and to prophesy 
the disappearance of the Church as a sig- 
nificant institution in the new society. 

Since the opening of the present cen- 
tury, however, there has come to pass an- 


- other no less marked change in the status 
of the ministry. This change is not the 
swing of the pendulum backwards; but, 
following upon the decline of the profes- 


sion on its old basis, is the beginning of 
a restoration of its importance along new 
Men are less inclined than they 
were, twenty-five years or more ago, to 


SYDNEY BRUCE SNOW 


believe that the world will get along with- 
out a Church. Their early uneasy doubts, 
of the Church’s divine origin and posses- 
sion of a supernatural revelation, the 
progress of thought has tended to confirm, 
but not their forecast of the Church’s 
desuetude. The ministry has lost, and 
is not likely to recover, the superstitious 
reverence with which it was once re- 
garded; but with a new interest in reli- 
gion it is given a-new and unexampled 
opportunity for the highest kind of 
leadership. 


a 


In an age of expansion in every field, 
when the boundaries of knowledge widen 
over night, and the knowledge thus ac- 
quired is being hastily applied not only 
in ways useful and desirable but in ways 
vain and strange—an age of experiment 
and discovery, not only in earth and sea 
and air, but in the mind and soul of man 
and in the human society whose delicate 
structure has been so painfully put to- 
gether; an age of complex development— 
in such an age the great need is for syn- 
thesis, for something which shall unify 
and give order to the values set free in 
such prodigal confusion. To meet this 
need is not a new office of religion (such 
is its permanent and unchanging func- 
tion) ; but to meet it to-day involves new 
ways and methods, and, above all, new 
leadership. When everything is being 
questioned—foundations of belief, stand- 
ards of conduct, theories of government, 
and the constitution of society from the 
family up—and the study and the labora- 
tory are shedding bewildering light on the 
problems which these questionings pre- 
sent, those qualified to interpret, to co- 
ordinate, to prophesy, and to point to ways 
of action, have an authentic “call’ to 
service. The office of the minister may 
in recent times have been minimized, but 
his function has been magnified. His 
leadership, indeed, is the Church’s prin- 
cipal contribution to the world to-day; 
without effective leadership its efforts are 
vain. Men of capacity for such leader- 
ship may be thorns in the flesh of the 
saints and disturbers of the peace in Zion, 
but churches that are blessed with them 
will grow with their growth and will not 
fail to satisfy the spiritual hunger of the 
times. 

My predecessor in the office in which 


I have this afternoon been installed 
(whose services have been so signally 
recognized by the trustees of the School) 
more than twenty-five years ago saw with 
clear vision the new opportunity confront- 
ing those whom he was helping to train. 
It was the purpose of his long and notable 
administration to inspire his students 
with a vision of that opportunity, and 
prepare them effectively to meet it. To 
this end he worked toward the enlarg- 
ment of the School’s resources and the en- 
richment of its curriculum; and, whem it 
became apparent that the purpose could 
not be served without what was in effect 
a revolution—the changing of the School’s 
location—he did not hesitate to work for 
that also; and he had the crowning satis- 
faction of reaching his difficult goal. 
Three years ago the School was uprooted 
from its spacious, tree-shaded campus on 
the “hill of the prophets” in Meadville, 
Pa., separated from its hallowed halls, 
and torn from its precious local associa- 
tions, to be established in its new home 
on a corner not far from this place—a 
corner noisy and crowded, close to:the life 
of a great city. One who looked first on 
that picture and then on this might be 
tempted to ery: “Oh what a fall was 
here !”” 
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But let the observer look again! Here 
are other matters besides dust and con- 
fusion. Here from the flat prairie rise 
pinnacles and towers—the tower of this 
noble Church dominating all—at their 
base the buildings of enduring stone that 
house one of the great universities of our 
times. A university, repository of the 
learning and beauty of the ages, center of 
thought and creative activity, reaching 
backward to conserve the best of all the 
past has had, and forward to make avyail- 
able what the future has in store! If 
men are to be trained for leadership in 
religion in a day when leadership in that 
field has taken on new importance and 
makes more exacting intellectual demands 
than ever, where but in such a place can 
that training be effectively given? 

There are those, genuinely alarmed by 
the materialism of the age, who would - 
question the good of such change of en- 
vironment.’ Schools of theology have been 
deliberately established away from the 
heat and turmoil of intellectual conflict, 
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shunning the university as an enemy to 
faith. They would say, You have sold 
your birthright in abandoning your clois- 
tered isolation. Here at the University 
nothing is sure, all is questioned. Where 
men are content to be “forever seeking”, 
is it there that certainty is attained, by 
which the weak may be strengthened, the 
hesitant given guidance, and those in 
doubt reassured? Yes, it is here, at the 
eenter of conflict, that he who is to lead 
in religion may best be trained; for here 
is a community sincerely and reverently 
striving to penetrate the meaning and the 
mystery of life; and life is religion’s fieid. 
What if there be doubt and questioning? 
It is well; for to know that one does not 
know is the beginning of understanding. 
Once that illumination has come, the 
humble seeker after truth can begin to 
build; and if the structure prove false, 
he has only to tear it down and begin 
fearlessly anew. For the University is 
not only a place of conflict, it is a place 
of growth; perhaps its chief lasting in- 
fluence on those that touch it is to inspire 
them with the spirit of growth. The 
young men whose moral idealism has 
drawn him to study for the ministry is 
not likely here to lose, but to gain faith— 
faith in life and its infinite possibilities 
of development; faith in the capacity of 
the human spirit little by little to solve 
the mystery of life; faith in that which 
underlies life and infuses it, which some 
know as God by the direct and valid 
knowledge of religious experience, and 
others acknowledge as the fundamental 
spiritual nature of reality; and which 
under any name gives meaning and pur- 
pose and unity to life. 

The University of Chicago has given 
much to us of the Meadville School. It 
has opened to us its halls, its classrooms, 
and its stores of books; and now, on the 
first public occasion that presents the op- 
portunity, here, in the presence of its 
President, its Vice-President, its Dean of 
Divinity, and other members of its facul- 
ties, we express our appreciation of its 
generous hospitality. But however great 
these outer gifts, resting upon its ample 
foundation, may be, its great, its inesti- 
mable gift is not these; it is itself. It is 
the stimulus of its air which we breathe, 
the fellowship of its quest that we share, 
the abundance of its life that none may 
touch and not be quickened—for this we 
return our deepest gratitude. 

With all that we gain from our new asso- 
ciations, however, perhaps we have some- 
thing to contribute as well. Latest of in- 
stitutions of learning to establish in this 
region of educational institutions, we are 
yet the oldest in years; with a continuous 
organized life since 1844, we come bring- 
ing with us a proud history. It is a his- 
tory of honorable service to the cause of 
free religion during the formative years 
of our country’s development. If on this 
continent we ever succeed in giving reli- 
gious expression to our amazing achieve- 
ments, this School and the churehes which 

-it has served will have played a signifi- 
cant part. It is not, however, a history 
that ties us to the past; we are held by 
no anchor to a generation gone by; our 
only vital tradition is a _ tradition of 
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freedom. Here, where “winds of freedom 
blow”, our sails are set for new voyages 
on the oceans of man’s spiritual adven- 
ture, perhaps to further high service to 
the churches of America in what may 
prove to be in the not distant future their 
formative years of development. 

We bring with us another thing, fruit 
of our older environment, which may help 
us to accomplish the task that confronts 
us in the new—the spirit of the School. 
Here in Chicago we have at hand, besides 
what we offer within our own walls, all 
that the mind of man could conceivably 
ask for the professional preparation of 
ministers—theory and practice organized 
and set forth in curricula so rich, so 
varied, that a lifetime would seem scarcely 
sufficient to master the surface of its con- 
tent. In the face of such opportunities, 
those responsible for education must guide 
and bring to focus the scattering interests 
of their pupils, for in such guidance their 
function lies. 

Back in the old Meadville a little group 
of teachers and pupils, working intimately 
together toward a common goal, and that 
goal the highest, did not work in vain. 
They created something that the new 
Meadville has not lost, for it is its treas- 
ure—a spirit less concerned with material 
and methods than with human results. 
Before this service began we broke ground, 
on our near-by corner, for a_ building 
which many now gathered together helped 
to make possible, the first, we hope, of a 
group that shall suitably house the spirit 
of which we are trying to speak. There, 
in the happy conditions of our common 
life, not embarrassed by the difficulties 
that go with great numbers, in the close 
contact of student with teacher and of 
students with one another, perhaps will 
come an atmosphere in which each indi- 
vidual may develop in whatever way 
makes for fullness of life in him. For 
that, I take it, is the purpose of educa- 
tion—the uplifting of human life, the 
center of our universe, the tabernacle of 
its ideals. To keep that purpose upper- 
most, and, by toilsome training of the 
faculties of those who work by its light, 
to inspire in them devotion to its realiza- 
tion in a humanity cleansed of evil, and 
raised to freedom, moral beauty, and joy 
—such is the end of any education that 
can truly be called “higher’’. 

Into an atmosphere charged with this 
feeling will come, we hope, men of moral 
fiber, filled with a passion for righteous- 
ness, in whom the breath of humanity 
stirs, men of faith, though their faith be 
yet to prove. In these precincts, we hope, 
with whatever of learning they acquire, 
there will pass into them a sense of the 
comprehending function of religion. All 
else is partial—all of thinking, feeling, 
doing—till religion fuses the multiplicity 
of human experience into an ordered 
whole. “Religion’s all or nothing’, wrote 
Browning: 


It’s no mere smile 0’ contentment, sigh of as- 
piration, sir,— 

No quality of the finelier tempered clay. 

Like its whiteness or its likeness rather—stuf 

O’ the yery stuff, life of life, self of self. 
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Out of this atmosphere we hope they 
will go forth, to lead in worship of har- 
monious beauty that shall promote the 
unity of life; to preach the unity of good 
will among men and nations and in so- 
ciety; to lift men up in their personal 
struggles against the disharmony of sel- 
fishness and base desire. Thus shall their 
faith be proved in life, and lead to a 
greater faith, and be a pillar of fire to 
those who look to them for guidance and 
inspiration. 


Who Is the True Patriot Now? 


An editorial in 
The Federal Council Bulletin 


In spite of the fact that our Government 
has officially renounced war as an in- 
strument of national policy and Mas 
agreed to the settlement of disputes by 
other means than war, some people seem 
to be oblivious of the fact that “loyalty 
to the Government” now demands the 
utmost endeavor of all good citizens in 
bebalf of world peace. It is now the 
militarist who opposes the policy of the 
Government. 

Yet certain newspapers and propa- 
gandist agencies still try to make it appear 
that those who work for international 
good will are not true patriots and are 
even in some mysterious way linked up 
with the Reds! We cannot do better than 
quote Frederick Lynch’s telling words on 
this point: 

“Societies which number among their 
officers the most outstanding men in the 
Government, in the churches, and in our 
universities, are continually attacked as 
being traitors to their country. It is not 
surprising that a recent editorial in The 
Christian Century asks the question: ‘Who 
is the true patriot, the man who stands 
by the recent affirmation of his Govern- 
ment that it is done with war forever, an 
affirmation which is almost like an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, or the man who continually throws 
scorn upon the recent solemn affirmation 
and urges upon the people to go on pre- 
paring for war?’ I need not answer it. 

“It is significant that, at the recent 
meeting of the D. A. R. in Washington, 
not a word was said about standing be- 
hind the Government in its renunciation 
of war and its program for ‘drastic redue- 
tion of armament’, to quote Mr. Gibson’s 
recent speech in Geneva, a speech in- 
spired by the Government; and all one 
heard there was the old cry of more and 
more preparation for war, bigger and 
bigger defense. A committee was set up 
with increased appropriations to work for 
military defense. I did not notice that 
any committee was set up to stand behind 
the Government, as every patriotic citizen 
must stand behind it now, in its endeavor 


to outlaw war and reduce armaments. . 


The time has come when the question 
should be asked: Who is the true patriot, 
he who sides with his Government or he 
who opposes it, as the militarists are all 
doing?” 
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Music For Unitarian Churches 


I 


Some problems of the Liberal service 


_ (YHURCH MUSIC, as we hear it to-day, 

is an educational development. It is 
the result of hundreds of years of chang- 
ing religious and musical ideas. The 
early churches allowed little music, mostly 
psalms and chants. Gradually hymns of 
praise were introduced, with the growing 
approval of the priesthood, who began to 
realize the importance of the religious 
effect of music upon human emotions. 
Pope Gregory played an important role 
in the early development, and for cen- 
turies his Gregorian chants were the 
standard of excellence. He was followed 
by Palestrina, whose compositions were 
dignified and reverent, and who wrote 
many Masses and hymns of lamentation. 
Martin Luther appreciated the value of 
music in the Church, and endeavored to 
make it popular by translating Latin 
hymns into German and by adapting 
sacred words to the beautiful German 
folk songs. Carols, chorals, anthems, and 
oratorios were later developments which 
came as the result of the need for suitable 
musical expressions of religious feeling by 
the parishioners. The early hymns were 
severely simple, solemn, and expressed 
fear of God. As ideas of God changed, 
church music changed, also, to conform, 
and it is still changing. 

No one contributed more toward the 
general use of music in church than 
Johann Sebastian Bach, whose genius for 
harmony in religious composition was 
exceptional. Most of the great composers 
since his time, Haydn, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, Dvorak, 
Tschaikowsky, Saint Saéns, and Gounod, 
contributed in varying quantity; so that 
to-day we have not only the creations of 
these musical giants, but also the works 
of our modern composers, from which to 
make our selections. 
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Fortunately, we of the liberal faith are 
free to choose any music which may, in 
our own judgment, be suitable for our 
services. Orthodox churches, on the other 
hand, confine themselves solely to hymns 
authorized by their governing bodies, and 
to strictly orthodox anthems. The Catho- 
lic Chureh is particularly limited in its 
selections, because of the Motu Proprio 
issued by Pope Pius as a guide to Catholic 
organists. It limits their music to the 
Gregorian form. Because the Orthodox 
Church is so much larger than ours,, we 
find most of the music available in printed 
form to-day has been written for that 
church. Consequently our organists and 
choir leaders find themselves seriously 
limited in the number of suitable selec- 
tions. The problem of securing fitting 
music is one which is confronting each 
of our churches and there seems to be a 
definite need of some central clearing 
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house for information and guidance along 
musical lines. At the present time, each 
of our organists is working on the prob- 
lem, trying to solve it in his own way, 
but there is lacking the help and moral 
support which should come from a central 
source and which would permit valuable 
and stimulating interchange of ideas. 

It has been suggested that THE Rerec- 
ISTER might serve one more useful purpose 
by the publication from time to time of 
articles bearing upon this matter, by some 
of our Unitarian organists, and that the 
American Unitarian Association gather 
together a composite list of music avail- 
able for our particular service, which 
would be open to all our churches. 

The problem concerns not only the 
organist and choir leader, but also the 
progressive minister and his music com- 
mittee, because it has to do with the 
selection of suitable hymns, the singing 
of which should not conflict with our 
modern liberal thought. One great trait 
of our Unitarian Church—sincerity— 
ought to stand out in the music of its 
service. Are we allowing our church 
music to lag behind the significant changes 
in our faith, forgetting the importance of 
a thoroughly consistent and unified Sun- 
day morning religious program? Are we 
satisfied to continue to sing hymns, musi- 
cally beautiful and majestic, coupled with 
words which are unsuited to the music 
and meaningless—or worse—to this gen- 
eration? Will we continue to be satisfied 
to sing words of deep religious meaning to 
unmusical hymns? One unknown to me 
writes: 


FOR BROADER HYMNS 


How narrow the lines we are singing 
To melodies ever so broad ; 

What quarter-truths still are set ringing 
Unworthy of man as of God! 


Are we fettered still by the reason 
That ‘Grandfather sang them just so’’? 
Does conscience not whisper, “’Tis treason 
To smother the whole-truths we know’? 


For checked is the song’s growing beauty, 
When fact is kept second to plan; 

Truth’s fullness should first be our duty 
When hymning the Godward iu man. 


Then give us the words for our singing 
Abreast or ahead of our time; 

The tunes that ean set the world singing 
Are worthy of thought most suhiime! 


How thrilling the singing of one of our 
grand, familiar old hymns, mated to an 
inspiring tune—everyone singing and the 
tones of the great organ pealing forth in 
unison, filling every corner of the church 


with music, reverent, worshipful, and 
majestic, and with words that breathe 
our inmost thoughts! Lowell’s noble 


hymn, “Once to Every Man and Nation 


Comes the Moment to Decide’, sung to 
the tune “Autumn”, is a happy union of 
text and tune. 

Congregational singing is one of only 
two ways in which the individual partici- 
pates in the service—the other being in 
the responses. In the days of Moody and 
Sankey, vast audiences sang easily and 
spontaneously and with religious fervor. 
Perhaps one reason why we do not sing 
so freely to-day is because we do not al- 
ways agree with the text. 

Music should not only beautify the sery- 
ice but also supplement the thought of the 
sermon and if possible be appropriate to 
the season. Unitarian church music 
should be largely of the hopeful, tri- 
umphant type, which points to attainable 
ideals in our own lives. In other words, 
our music should match and enhance the 
religious beliefs of the Unitarian faith. 
The minor key should be heard only occa- 
sionally. Our God is an imminent God, 
of whom we have no fear and to whom 
we need not sing songs expressing propitia- 
tion. Jesus is not the mournful Christ, 
but a beautiful human ideal of whose 
lowly birth we can sing with tenderness 
and of whose courageous life and death 
we can sing with genuine hope for the 
human race. 
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Liberal ideals of God, of Jesus, of the 
divinity of man, and of the beauty of 
nature inspired our great Unitarian poets 
and hymn writers, such as Whittier, 
Hosmer, Samuel Longfellow, and Chad- 
wick, to express their faith in the form 
of beautiful verse, much of which is in 
meter suitable for singing. The mating 
of these noble poetic words with appro- 
priate music, however, has not always 
been accomplished. This is probably due 
to the lack of enough fitting music. Our 
hymn-book compilers have had to depend 
upon hymns already composed, and there 
has been no great incentive in recent 
years for musicians to compose: new hymn 
tunes. 

Possibly the awakened national interest 
in music, due to the broadcasting by 
Walter Damrosch, to our music memory 
contests, and to the radio and the vic- 
trola, will quicken the present generation 
to see the need for more good melodies, 
and to realize the attractiveness of a per- 
manent place in history for one who can 
succeed in this neglected field. Besides, 
we need new tunes—inspiring ones, noble, 
exultant, majestic ones—to add variety 
to our service, and to express the religious 
feelings underlying our liberal faith. Per- 
haps it is true that our written words 
have become broader and more beautiful 
in later years, but the music for them has 
remained much the same. For example, 
Frederick L. Hosmer’s hymn commencing 
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I cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more 


calls for music such as has not yet been 
sung to these beautiful words. On the 
other hand, how well fitted is the old 
tune ‘‘Webb” to those stirring lines of John 
Haynes Holmes, beginning: 

The voice of God is calling 

It summons unto men. 


Most congregations have a limited rep- 
ertory. This is sometimes due to a 
natural leaning toward certain better- 
known hymns which the congregation 
sing very well.’ Still, one of our watch- 
words is “Progress”, and we cannot pro- 
gress musically as a congregation without 
learning new hymns. This brings up the 
question whether hymns should be selected 
for the beauty of the words or because 
of the tunefulness of the music. Much 
can be said for either side. Sometimes 
the music makes the strongest appeal to 
our hearts, sometimes the words. Our 
final goal should be the harmonious union 
of both, which may mean the rewriting 
or modification of the text, or the re- 
arrangement with different or better 
suited music. Much of this rewriting and 
rearrangement is being done by our min- 
isters and organists with satisfactory 
results. In fact, all of our present hymn 
books eall attention to changes and modi- 
fications made in the text and music. 
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Many hymns are no longer protected by 
copyright. Our field for musical adapta- 
tion is the entire world of music. There 
is no reason why we cannot, with proper 
safeguards, secure the use of words or 
music to be found in any of the churches, 
religious bodies, or musical centers. Take, 
for example, the Ave Marias of the 
Catholic Church. The music is transcen- 
dent in its beauty. Why should they not 
be sung to our congregations as well, 
with revised words? This is being done 
in some of our services, with increasing 
religious experience for the congregation. 

Hosmer and Gannett, in the preface to 
their “Unity Hymns and Chorals”, say: 
“The Editors belong with those who think 
that the honor due the maker of a noble 
hymn is best ensured and manifested, not 
by a serupulous care to retain his exact 
words or else pass by his good work al- 
together, but by claiming reverent right 
to change his words, when change will 
prolong his service, and the gratitude felt 
for it, to after generations. Many.a hymn 
has achieved its immortality in this way— 
by alteration that fits it better to the 
needs of changing faith and taste. Authors 
living have, with very few exceptions, 
been asked permission for the alteration 
wished; and it was easily obtained.” 

Our faith is sensitive to change as we 
change. Our pulpits are free to preach 
any new truths the moment they are ac- 
cepted as such. On the other hand, our 
hymn books are the most stable and un- 
changing part of our free churches. Their 
inertia should perhaps direct our atten- 
tion more particularly to this phase of 
our church life. As an example, and with- 
out the slightest wish to detract from the 
religious significance of this hymn, it has 
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been our custom, for generations, per- 
haps—I do not know how long—to begin 
our services with the singing of the 
Doxology. It is indeed fitting to begin 
the service with a hymn of praise for our 
many blessings; but would it not be ac- 
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ceptable to many in the congregation to 
change occasionally and sing equally 
thankful words to an even more musical 
and majestic hymn, such as the Russian 
National Hymn? 

(To be concluded) 


The Missionary Problem 


UTSIDE of New England, Unitarian 

churches are spread very thinly over 
an immense territory. To stop work in 
smaller communities and concentrate on 
the larger cities, as advocated recently by 
a writer to THe ReE@isTEeR, will only ac- 
centuate this situation. Of course, there 
are places from which we must withdraw 
because the population has moved away; 
but generally, I believe a better policy is 
possible, which will do more good and be 
even economically better than the policy 
of retrenchment. And it will help us out 
of some present difficulties, too. 

May I first call attention to the tragic 
situation of liberals who for many years 
have faithfully supported their church but 
now are threatened with the loss of their 
church, because many of the old Unitarian 
families have moved away and the newer 
population that has come is not “of the 
same mental and moral standard’? They 
will be much in the same situation as cer- 
tain racial or national minorities who live 
on the land of their forefathers but now 
are included in a foreign nationality. 
Heartburnings of that kind should be 
avoided wherever possible, and especially 
when they represent a loss for the future. 

But even as things are now, the situa- 
tion means losses to us. Unitarian and 
other liberal families come to live in 
towns with no liberal church. They nearly 
all have to go somewhere to church, and 
their children soon have to or wish to go 
to Sunday-schools with their chums. So, 
in a generation, the transition backward 
has been completed. That some people 
keep up the faith under such difficult cir- 
cumstances is true, but many are lost to 
us and as forees for the regeneration of 
religion. 

Even in large cities, liberal families are 
sometimes living far from the church and 
Sunday-school, and the temptation to let 
the children go to some Sunday-school 
nearer is strong. Then again, when we 
have only one church in a town, it may 
belong to a type disagreeable to many 
people ; so they prefer to go elsewhere, and 
likewise their children. It means losses 
in the long run. 

It is a great hardship for one of our 
ministers to sit in a town hundreds of 
miles away from other liberal ministers 
and churehes. He is lonely, and feels it. 
The other ministers of the town are rarely 
whole-hearted in their friendship toward 
him. He has no real comrades or col- 
leagues. Even his children will ocecasion- 
ally feel it in school. In the smaller 
churches the minister rarely can afford 
to go to the May meetings, either those in 
Boston or those of the Western Confer- 
ence. So our minister certainly has to pay 
for his liberalism. There are compensa- 


tions, of course, but sometimes the feeling 
of isolation makes his life hard. 

And let us remember that sometimes 
smaller places may mean larger work 
among youth than the larger cities. In 
Minnesota, the strongest young people’s 
work is found not in the cities, good as the 
work is there, but in the village churches 
of Hanska and Underwood. Even when 
these youths later go away as teachers or 
to the cities, they take with them a spirit 
of doing things for liberal religion which 
will be felt. New youth grows up con- 
tinually in the farming country of these 
villages. 

Our churches ought to learn from the 
orthodox churches. In pioneer times, the 
itinerary preachers rode around on horse- 
back in the settlements and founded 
churches, and later comers to these settle- 
ments were drawn into these churches. 
So Kristoffer Janson founded the Unita- 
rian movement among the Norwegians 
(into which the other Scandinavians were 
drawn) in the Northwest, and Hanska and 
Underwood still testify to the efficacy of 
missionary work. To-day many orthodox 
ministers will minister to two or even 
more churches; so their churches dot the 
land, and it is not hard as a rule for a 
man to find a church after his heart. 

We ought to do the same. A liberal 
minister in a smaller town should always 
begin work in the towns and villages of 
his territory. Often it means inside a 
circle with a radius of one hundred miles, 
sometimes even more. When in Saint 
Cloud, Minn., I gave one Sunday a month 
to Underwood, while men of the Laymen’s 
League preached at home with great satis- 
faction. That work paid. Here in Hum- 
boldt, from which so many of our families 
have gone to California, we have started 
missionary work in Fort Dodge (25,000 
people) and have already gathered a group 
together. 

Such work gives great satisfaction to 
the minister (it is really fun to go to a 
city, not knowing anybody, and pick up 
liberal souls one by one), and it strengthens 
his home church, which they join; it min- 
isters to isolated liberals, and, through 
Sunday-school and meetings, it builds up 
future churches that will dot the map. 
Our successors will not sit isolated as we 
did. We shall be “circuit drivers” ! 

A church in a big city should operate 
Sunday-schools and preaching stations in 
other districts of the city, which would be 
the second. and the third Unitarian 
churches of that city in the future. 

It all means labor; it means giving up 
for this generation the comfortable life of 
ministering to one church. But it pays. 
We shall not retrench nor withdraw, but 
we shall grow and we shall win. 

Oswatp BE. Hersrna. 
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O-DAY is what your parents and min- 
isters call “Armistice Sunday”. You who 
are twelve, thirteen, and fourteen wonder 
what kind of Sunday that can possibly be. 
- To-day you will be hearing words like 
“Great War’, and “November eleventh, 
nineteen eighteen’, and “ending the 
struggle for democracy”. And perhaps 
you will notice that people look more seri- 
ous than usual. You may see several 
| mothers wearing gold stars on their dark 
| clothes. Hyeryone in church will be think- 
ing back over eleven years to 1918. 

This is what “Armistice Sunday” means: 

From 1914 to 1918, almost the whole 
civilized Christian world was at war. 
Thirty nations were fighting on two sides. 

The people in these countries spent $250,- 

000,000,000 (two hundred and fifty billion 
dollars) and the lives of 10,000,000 (ten 
million) soldiers in those four years. Be- 
sides these ten million soldiers who lost 
their lives, 3,500,000 (three million and a 

half) people who stayed at home died, too. 
These were babies and old fathers and 
mothers who could not get enough food 
and heat and who died of disease. 

In the state of Prussia in Europe, 
800,000 (eight hundred thousand) babies 
and old people died because the British 
battleships would not let boats from Nor- 
way and Sweden take food to Germany. 
The bones of the children were soft and 
many children had no teeth, because they 
could not get the right food to eat which 
builds bones and teeth. 

Thousands and thousands of people 
froze in the snow of Russia or died of 
thirst and starvation in southeastern 

Europe and Asia Minor. 
The soldiers did not march with flags 


and drums or ride around on beautiful - 


horses. They dug holes and trenches and 
hid in the earth except when they were 
fighting with bayonets. For four years, 
millions of men lived and fought and died 
in these two lines of trenches which ran 
parallel from the North Sea to the Alps. 
All day and all night they shot at each 
other across a space about 500 feet, called 
\ No-Man’s Land. Now and then they would 
1 spring up out of the ground where they 
) were hiding and run across to the other 
soldiers’ trenches and cut the barbed wire 
and try to kill the other soldiers with 
knives about sixteen inches long fitted into 
the end of their rifles and called bayonets. 
Or they would try to blow the enemy 
soldiers to pieces with bombs. 
All these soldiers were Christians. 
There were also some Mohammedans 
and some Buddhists and some Japanese 
‘ and some savages from Africa whom the 
Christians taught to fight in this way. 
J These soldiers did not know the names 
* of the other soldiers. The other soldiers 
had never done them any harm. But they 
_ were ordered to shoot the other soldiers. 
-§$o they shot them. Sometimes they 
burned them alive with flame-throwers. 
: Sometimes they poisoned the wells where 
the other soldiers got their drinking water. 
Very often they poisoned all the air with 
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WAITSTILL HASTINGS SHARP 


a cloud of deadly gas and killed the other 
soldiers in this way. 

Soldiers on both sides did this. 
generals told them to do it. 

From the North Sea to the Alps there 
were two rows of the biggest cannons men 
had ever invented. For four years these 
cannons were firing shells. The earth 
shook for miles around. 

The Hnglish and French and Americans 
thought that they were right. | They 
thought that they were defending their 
countries. Their priests and ministers led 
them in prayers to God to help them kill 
the Germans. 

God helped. 

One million English boys and men were 
killed in battle. 

The Germans and Austrians and Turks 
and Bulgarians thought that they were 
right. They thought that they were de- 
fending their countries. Their priests and 
ministers led them in prayers to God to 
help them kill the English and French 
and Americans. — 

God helped. 

Over a million German boys and men 
were killed in battle. 

Submarines blew up great liners with 
torpedoes. Thousands of people were 
drowned. One day one submarine sank 
four battleships near Constantinople. Four 
thousand sailors were drowned. 

Fifty-three thousand American boys 
were killed in battle. Acres and acres of 
white crosses mark their graves in France. 

Many thousands of soldiers died in 


Their 
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camps from disease or were crippled for 
life. 

Airplanes and Zeppelins flew over cities 
and dropped bombs on the people and blew 
up their homes. 

Museums and libraries and cathedrals 
hundreds and hundreds of years old were 
burned and blown up. 

Half of the world made all the land and 
the sea and the sky just as deadly for the 
other half as it could. 

A Gold Star mother is a woman whose 
boy was killed in war after she had 
brought him into the world and raised him 
to be a man. 

The men and boys who had lived clean 
lives were the strongest. So every country 
made all its strongest men. go into the 
Army. This was because they could kill 
more of the strong men on the other side 
than the weak men could. So the clean 
strong men were killed first. 

On November 11, 1918, the German gen- 
erals gave up the war. Two hundred and 
fifty billion dollars had been spent to kill 
thirteen million people in four years. The 
great cannons were quiet. Everyone said: 
“The war is over!” 

Now do you see why the older people 
who were running this world in 1918 are 
somewhat serious as November 11 comes 
around? If you see a big grown man wipe 
tears out of his eyes in church to-day, per- 
haps you will find that he was a father 
and had a boy sitting beside him once and 
hoped to have a boy sitting beside him 
when he was old. 

Now he has only a memory. 

There is a chance that you will see one 
of these fathers in church to-day. There 
are five million of them in the world. 


In Memoriam Edward Cummings 


HIS tablet has been erected by the 

First Church in Boston, Mass., as a 
memorial to Rev. Edward Cummings, who 
was minister of the South Congregational 
Church, Unitarian, in Boston, at the time 
of its union with the First Church, and 
who was afterwards minister emeritus of 
the First Church. Mr. Cummings was 
the successor to Edward Everett Hale in 
the South Congregational pastorate, and 


the tablet is placed on a wall of the Hale 
Memorial Chapel of the First Church. 

At the dedication of the tablet, Dr. 
Charles B. Park, minister of the church, 
conducted the service, and the address 
was given by Edwin D. Mead, who re- 
viewed the life and labors of Mr. Cum- 
mings, including his noble efforts on behalf 
of world peace. 
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A Great “Movie” 


EK HAVE SEEN and heard a great moving 

picture—“Disraeli”. It is a joy for us to com- 
municate the news, because we have a desire to 
leave our readers with a good taste and in good 
hope about moving pictures in general. We had 
to say recently some severe and indignant things 
about one abuse in the industry. For the moment 
let us make a note of another picture, “The Cock- 
Eyed World”, which we did not see, but from wit- 
nesses we know it was beastly vile. It was shown 
ad lib. in Boston—officially a silly hypocrite, Bos- 
ton—that banned “Strange Interlude”! 

George Arliss and his company in “Disraeli” 
attained a triumph with the aid of the mechanical 
genius that projected for sight and hearing those 
extraordinary settings and the spoken parts which, 
with but one exception, were perfectly synchronized 
in the production. It was quickly known that the 
play was marvellously done, and not only crowds 
of “regulars” but many people of marked refine- 
ment and cultural discrimination went. To hear 
one’s neighbors in the balcony speaking a passing 
word about a symphony concert of the day before 
was both refreshing and significant. The viewer 
of this superb example of what the moving picture 
may be, and, we say with faith, increasingly be- 
comes, went out into the city streets with a tingle 
of enthusiasm; and he is typical. Praise waits for 
such an achievement, for the heart likes to rejoice. 

If we exalt the importance of the motion-picture 
industry, we do not exaggerate it at all. It is 
growing up rapidly. William Fox, we observe, 
declares he will devote a large part of his vast 
wealth for educational and religious pictures, “de- 
signed to aid education and the church”: That 
is all to the good; but if we may say so, with the 
best of feeling, let Mr. Fox do that greater thing, 
namely, make the regular dramatic material, with- 
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out respect to any special uplifting purpose, how- 
ever high it may be, reach to the level of “Disraeli”, 
as indeed Mr. Fox and his associates have done in 
certain instances. Let him do that; it is enough. 
People do not want to be “educated” or “made 
good” in this way. It doesn’t set right. They want 
decent entertainment and intelligent drama, the 
inherent quality of which in respect of both art and 
propriety the producers understand perfectly well. 


Facing the Situation 


UPPOSE: You are a responsible officer of a 

Unitarian church which is seeking a minister. 
Humanism has become the thought of a consider- 
able part of the congregation, say one-third of it. 
The situation thus becomes real; it is no longer 
academic. The Humanists say, Shall we go on, 
shall we stand still, or shall we become Funda- 
mentalists? The more conservative members are 
less articulate, but their minds are ready to decide. 
Their decision may be to withdraw their presence 
and support, unless, to use the actual word in a 
recent letter—unless a “non-Humanist” minister 
is called. And the support of the whole congrega- 
tion is absolutely imperative for the very life of this 
church. Suppose these are the facts. What shall 
we say? 

This perplexity is now faced by more than one 
church. Anyone who knows the trend in religion 
is aware of the portending increase in the number 
and the practical difficulty of these parish problems. 
It is not too much to say a crisis is heading up. 
We need churchmanship now if we ever did, to 
keep and strengthen our congregations every one. 
Every responsible Unitarian will feel the weight of 
this soul-burden. Conditions become acute and they 
grow prevalent. They will be faced with wisdom, 
if only we seek wisdom. 

First, let us cease all expectation of an end of 
the theological issue. It is over the whole world. 
Our free churches feel it first because they are the 
first to articulate it. Face the day! 

Second, know history, if only the last forty years 
of it. The leading of theology has been consistently 
toward Humanism. Right or wrong is not the 
question ; it is the verifiable fact. Acquaint a con- 
gregation with the historic background, and lose 
no time about it if you think your congregation is 
in peril. When people have such a background, 
they may be told anything that is properly deduc- 
tible from the background. There is not a theolo- 
gian of modern leaning in the Protestant churches 
but knows these facts, and most of these men do not 
expect the religious world ever to go back to the old 
concepts of God. This revolution in theology is 
thoroughgoing and is not, we say again, peculiar 
to Unitarians. Only one movement, which some say 
is already waning, opposes Humanism, and that is 
Barth’s “theology of crisis”. 

Third, rejoice that we, almost alone of all 
churches, dare to speak openly of the great issue. 
We are making history. Be sure we make it honest 
and good. Honesty has supreme religious value 
always. If others keep the very word Humanism 
under cover, or name it but to scoff it, we have in 
these days for our honor and glory the great office, 
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| as Dean Sperry, a Congregationalist, said, of “ar- 
ticulating the issue”. That is also our plain and 
common duty. It is an opportunity of magnificent 
proportions, and see that we meet it well. 
That means, in the fourth place, that we shall 
__ show the relation of theology, any theology, to reli- 
gion. This is the heart of the matter. The minis- 
ter who is to be called, how does he use his theology? 
_ As a minister he has only one right. He must use 
_ theology to communicate religion. Theology is the 
framework of his thought upon which he invests 
the warmth, color, and quickening that mean reli- 
gious power in the lives of his audience, his con- 
gregation, the church. His theology gives form to 
_ what he says. Like any framework, it ought not 
_ stick out, obtrusively. This doctrinal structure 
may be at variance with that of many of his hearers, 
but he will not do any churchly injury so long as 
he keeps religion uppermost. A minister with a 
theology thus used will lack nothing in construc- 
_ tive power, while a man without theology will 
_ never say anything worth while, and take a long 
_ time saying it. Let the congregation ponder and 
know how true that is. Theology is what gives 
conviction, and without conviction there can be no 
_ preaching, but only a lecture or a spoken essay. 
The true minister conceals nothing as he also over- 
stresses nothing. Where he stands, everybody 
knows; more important, everybody knows if he is 
striving sincerely for the moral and religious well- 
being of his people. He never uses theology for 
its own sake, but always for spiritual ends. 

Fifth, There is no possibility of any Unitarian 
church going back to old theology. Between a 
forward-looking man and a_ backward-looking 
man—we speak theologically—choose the former, 
if he has religion for his chief wares. It is almost 
inconceivable that a theological reactionary could 
exist in this Fellowship, though sometimes we 
wonder. If he is with us, he is having a hard time 
right now, much harder than the Humanist. His 
static effect and the left-extremist’s ruthless effect 
are equally bad for our Fellowship. 

Sixth, and last, any man who is religious will be 
able to harmonize a congregation and build a 
church. Only remember, You, the people, are the 

_ church. Your sense is just as important as the 
_ minister’s sense. You cannot remain ignorant, like 
children, of what is going on in the world. Not 


diet. Any excitability or bad temper is the worst 
heresy of all, because it is not a fruit of the Spirit. 
Now is the hour to stand at full stature, to stand 
together. Be strong. Carry on. Build the church 
higher, yet higher! 


Enough of Scientists? 


AVE WE NOT HAD quite enough, for a while, 
of the testimony of scientists in behalf of reli- 
gion? By scientists is meant natural scientists 
and not the social, human scientists, who have yet 
to come to their own as factors in the discussion 
of religion. Every one of these natural scientists, 
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milk for babes, but meat for adults is your proper 
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such excellent men as Eddington, Millikan, Osborn, 
Pupin, and Mather, has said a great deal; and to 
the best of our knowledge not one of them goes 
straight through as we have a right to expect from 
a scientist. They get up to a certain point in the 
reasoning and then they make what is called “an 
act of faith”. They hurdle the real problem. Their 
testimony, in our judgment, is of very little value 
in the religious situation. In that free field they are 
no longer scientists but simple believers. But they 
give the impression to persons who do not see 
deeply that they are still scientific in making their 
statement of faith. Let us not be deceived. In our 
opinion, all this scientific religious talk has been 
of doubtful value. The scientists of whom we think 
tell us about the world, rather than about human 
nature. They try to make the world divine; they 
do not succeed, though we do not deny the world’s 
divine nature. We are in hearty accord with Harry 
Elmer Barnes, in his book, “The Twilight of Chris- 
tianity”, when he insists that the psychologist and 
the social scientist are better equipped and have 
claims as religious spokesmen superior to those of 
the physicist, mathematician, and astronomer. He 
scores a grand on that proposition. In other and 
more technical words, we ought to push gently 
aside the subject of cosmology for a season, and 
come to ontology. Not the universe, but man, is 
our proper study. 


Do It To-day! 


N EVERY ONE of the churches there is now 

a campaign, a concerted interest in gaining new 
readers for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Why should 
a man read a religious paper? Because religion 
to-day is the most interesting and important sub- 
ject in the world. Changes that run to the roots 
of life are all about us. Intelligent people: must 
know. We tell them. But quite apart from the 
portents and disturbances of these times, upon 
which we must shed light, a religious paper gives 
to the reader what Charles Parkhurst, a noted edi- 
tor of Zion’s Herald, once called “a new horizon 
every week”. THE REGISTER tries to bring into 
the range of one’s vision the new and wider views 
of the gospel, the meaning of “new discoveries in 
science, new achievements in art, new schemes for 
social amelioration, fresh plans for evangelistic 
victory, and the latest facts in educational prog- 
ress”; the proper perspective on the political 
world, the ideals of reformers, the successes and 
failures of business; sympathetic touch with poet, 
essayist, orator, preacher, scientist, sage, as they 
utter their message. Said Parkhurst, “This is 
what a religious paper of the right sort affords its 
readers fifty-two times a year.””’ With him we con- 
clude, “The gift of a new horizon, quickening the 
vision, teaching the art of discrimination, and 
keeping the observer in contact with the best men 
and the most notable currents and happenings of 
his own age, is a gift whose worth cannot be ex- 
aggerated.” - It is for the ministers and the people 
who know THE REGISTER to make this gift, by the 
simple plan now in effect. Do it to-day! 
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The First Essential 


Understanding is the first thing that we owe to a book and to the 
writer behind it. Without that, how can we judge, or approve, or condemn ? 
Public censorship is a futile device to escape personal responsibility. We 
should disregard the ticker-reports of the literary stock-market, the propa- 
ganda of the cliques and coteries, the flaming book notices written in the 
explosive style, used in advertising refrigerators, tooth-paste, and vacuum 


cleaners. 


We should not be swayed by the verdicts of the Literary 


Guilders, nor even by the awards of Academic Prize Committees. We must 
read with our own eyes. We must try to see books as they really are: parts 
of life, noble, or mean or base; expressions, or impressions, or sometimes 
merely depressions, of the mind of man; never quite separable from the 
character and experience of their authors, yet sometimes rising far above 
the soil, as a palm fed by hidden waters may lift its bright head above the 
desert sand.—Henry van Dyxn, in Preface to The Man Behind the Book. 


A Time of Crisis 


Tue Tragic HRA: TH RYVOLUTION AFTDR 
LINcOLN. By Claude G. Bowers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

Provided he lives long enough, and per- 
sists in following his present bent, Claude 
Bowers will write a political history of the 
United States authoritative and valuable. 
Already, he has produced three books aad- 
mirably fitted to serve as separate units 
of the completed work, each emphasizing 
the inner principles operating in the life 
of the nation at three periods of crisis. 
Jefferson and Hamilton deseribed the be- 
ginnings of the two main party divisions 
which have survived to this day. Party 
Battles of the Jackson period dealt with 
the origins of practical politics during the 
administrations of “Old Hickory’. Both 
these works made interesting reading, not 
only because of the analysis of the moral 
and political life of the Republic contained 
in each, but because of their vivid pictures 
of the social conditions prevailing at the 
same time. In making the life of each 
period come alive, Mr. Bowers was singu- 
larly successful. Bringing to his task not 
only scholarship, but sympathy and_ his- 
torical imagination, he made his histories 
as interesting as novels. In his latest 
volume these characteristics are manifest 
in a marked degree. HPvery American citi- 
zen ought to read it, if only that he may 
know something of the dangers that, from 
time to time, have threatened our national 
security, and which, even now, are by no 
means to be dismissed as negligible. The 
Tragic Bra covers the ground dealt with 
in recent biographies of Andrew Johnson, 
but carries the sorry story still further, 
treating the three presidential administra- 
tions following the death of Lincoln. Of 
the significance of these twelve years, from 
1865 to 1877, there can be no question. 
John Fiske called the era immediately fol- 
lowing the Revolution The Critical Period 
of American History. Mr. Bowers makes 
plain the fact that fully as critical was the 
Reconstruction Era just after the Civil 
War. Then, if ever, the fate of the Nation 
hung trembling in the balance, with the 
chances about even, whether the country 


would weather the storm or end in hope- 
less shipwreck. To look back upon it now 
makes one hold one’s breath. That such 
things could have been endured, for so 
long, seems incredible. What were the 
decent elements in the population of the 
United States thinking of, to tolerate the 
open usurpation of the powers of govern- 
ment by barefaced rascality and corrup- 
tion, without a protest? The truth is, the 
times were peculiarly favorable for such 
a degradation of our political life. The 
war had left the South prostrate and help- 
less, while in the North and West business 
men were too busy making money, taking 
advantage of the commercial and indus- 
trial opportunities now brought within 
their reach, to. bother much about what 
went on in Washington. Besides, the 
people generally felt the let-down that in- 
variably follows an era of lofty idealism, 
were willing to leave the affairs of govern- 
ment to professional politicians. And 
these gentry made ample use of the oppor- 
tunity committed to their hands. The 
swift climb of the radical Republicans to 
control of both houses of Congress, their 
arrogant use of their power to entrench 
the party so strongly that its rule should 
be permanent, followed as a matter of 
course. Neither moral nor _ patriotic 
scruples hindered their exploitation of the 
Government for their own base ends. Al- 
together probable is it that had Lincoln 
lived, his plans for reconciling North and 
South would have come to naught; for 
when his successor sought to carry them 
out, he was ruthlessly attacked and nar- 
rowly escaped impeachment. Cruel, vin- 
dictive, greedy, and utterly unscrupulous, 
the forces of narrow partisanship and sec- 
tional hatred, incarnate in such men as 
Thaddeus Stevens, “Ben” Wade, “Ben” 
Butler, Oliver Morton, and Zachariah 
Chandler, had their way. Everybody 
played polities to his heart’s content. In 
the Cabinet, Secretary Stanton was guilty 
of shameful treachery. Grant’s fame as a 
great military genius was smirched by his 
entire inefficiency as President. The orgy 
of garpetbag rule in the South, upheld by 
Federal bayonets, constitutes the most 
shameful chapter in our history. Mr. 
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Bowers in no wise is guilty of exaggera- 
tion when he says: “‘Never have American — 
public men in responsible positions, direct- 
ing the destiny of the Nation, been so ~ 
brutal, hypocritical, corrupt. The Consti- 
tution was treated as a doormat on which 
politicians and army officers wiped their 
feet. Never has the Supreme Court been 
treated with such ineffable contempt, and 
never has that tribunal so often cringed 
before the clamor of the mob.” ‘The 
comedy and tragedy inherent in the un- 
folding of the long, sordid story, by the aid 
of ample quotations from authoritative 
sources, Mr. Bowers brings out with tell- 
ing effect. If his narrative lacks the calm 
tone of the impartial historian, it gains 
proportionately in dramatic foree. Un- 
questionably the foremost political history 
of the current season, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of our past and 
of the elements ever comprising our na- 
tional life, it will amply repay thoughtful 
reading. A. BR. H. 


Intellectual Honesty 


Tuw ArT or STRAIGHT THINKING. 
Leavitt Clarke. 
pany. $8.00. 

Professor Clarke, who is professor of 
sociology in Oberlin College, intends this 
book to be a treatise on the scientific 
method of thinking right. It is a-lively 
and exhaustive study on ways of acquiring 
information and of properly reasoning out 
questions pertaining to social living. Much 
thinking, as the author assures us, is 
prejudiced, even bigoted. Passion and ill- 
conceived thoughts distort minds and pre- 
cipitate social upheavals and wars which 
sound reasoning would have prevented. 
Much of our information is misinforma- 
tion. Many minds are not disciplined, 
though they may present an aspect of cul- 
ture. Throughout the book the author 
urges independent thinking. Too many 
persons secure information as they secure 
their clothes—ready-made. Prejudice is 
permitted to distort minds. 

Says Bertrand Russell: “The hopes of 
the world must rest on the habit of form- 
ing opinions on evidence rather than on 
passion.” This apt quotation forms the 
groundwork on which Professor Clarke 
builds his thesis. The book does not dis- 
play the penetration and fascinating style 
of Dimnet’s The Art of Thinking; but 
it does make a distinct and valuable 
contribution to that literature which aims 
at creating disciplined mental outlook. It 
is also a practical treatise, because it is 
the product of several years’ association 
with college students. E. H. C. 


A Reprint Worth While 


TURNING POINTS OF GPNERAL CAURCH HIs- 
rorY. By Hdward L. Outts, D.D. Condensed 
and revised by William O. Piercy. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

In its first form, Cutts’s Turning Points 
of General Church History appeared more 
than fifty years ago. Its usefulness is at- 
tested by the fact that it is still in de- 
mand; and its new publication, with some 
revision and condensation, will meet the 
needs of many a student and general 
reader. A pleasantly readable book, it is 


By Edwin 
New York: Appleton and Com- 
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remarkably full of content for its modest 
size. The leading facts, the prominent 
personalities, the historical changes in the 
Christian Chureh are presented in terse 
sentences that convey much information. 
Commendable, also, are the quotations of 
interesting material, especially for the 
earlier centuries. Men like Justin Martyr 
or Cyprian are not mere names hurriedly 
mentioned; the quotations from or about 
such persons leave a distinct impression of 
If reser- 
vations are to be mentioned, we may 
chiefly regret that the story is not carried 
beyond the Reformation period and that, 
in considering the constitution of the 


Church, the Anglican author has a too 


short and easy method of dealing with 
dissenters. It is asserted that until the 
sixteenth century there was no example 
of a Christian church organizing itself and 
electing its ministers. To be sure, some 
missionary probably had a hand in the or- 
ganizing, but the author ignores the in- 
junction -of the Didache to “appoint for 
yourselves bishops and deacons”, or such 
an early church order as reads, Hpiscopus 
ordinetur electus ab omni populo. To be 
sure, the author acknowledges cases of 
such popular election, but reduces the 
meaning to nomination, and insists that 
the actual conferring of the office required 
the imposition of a bishop’s hands. The 
mention of this particular matter must not 
obseure recognition of the merits of this 
serviceable book. F, A. C. 


Indian Faith 


RELIGIOUS HvOLUTION IN INDIA. 
‘By Hem Chandra Sarkar, M.A., D.D. 
lished by the Brahmo Mission Press. 
rupees (75 cents). 

This little book is in reality a critical 
introduction to the sacred literature of 
India. Within the brief compass of 236 
pages the author has succeeded in giving 
both the historical and social background 
out of which the Vedas, the Brahmanas, 
and the Upanishads arose, together with 
an amazing insight into the conditions, 
characteristics, and theology of them all. 
There is ample quotation, both in the 
original tongue and in translation. This 
book should be invaluable to any student 
of the history of religions, might well be 
used as a handbook in connection with 
church school and study classes, and 
ought to be in all church libraries. The 
author, in his preface, rightly suggests 
that the bringing together, upon Indian 
soil, of all the great religious may ulti- 
mately result in the birth in India of a 
universal religion, which shall embrace the 
best of each. Unfortunately, the publica- 
tion of the book in as inexpensive form 
as possible has resulted in a good many 
typographical errors. Dr. Sarkar is the 
presiding minister of the Brahmo Samaj. 
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A Plea for Shakespeare 


Wary JANET SHOULD RHAD SHAKESPEARE. By 
Norman Hapgood. Illustrated. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.50. 

With enthusiasm begotten by a lifelong 
love for the writings of the Bard of Avon, 
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Mr. Hapgood pleads for a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with them on the part of grow- 
ing boys and girls. His chapters deal with 
various aspects of the many-sided genius 
of Hngland’s greatest poet and dramatist: 
the origins of the plays, their plots, the 
psychology of sundry characters, the way 
they have been acted by certain players, 
the author’s employment of imagery, the 
revelations of his own personality existent 
in his prose and verse. Not content with 
merely stating his own impressions, Mr. 
Hapgood buttresses his statements with a 
wealth of quotations derived from myriad 
sources. These are not only interesting in 
themselves, but bear witness to his wide 
acquaintance with the literature of his 
subject. Thus his book has interest and 
Significance, both as a compendium of 
opinions and as an encouragement to a 
closer personal knowledge of a literary 
classic which most of us are apt to take 
for granted rather than read. Ree ele 


The Scriptures 
THE Biste THROUGH THE CENTURINS. By 
Herbert L. Willett. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Colby. $3.00, 


The author is Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His fine scholarship is 
abundantly demonstrated in this book. It 
is distinctly worthy of its great theme, 
far removed from dry-as-dust critical 
work. The author has combined in a high 
degree literary style and critical scholar- 
ship. He tells the whole truth regarding 
the Bible to date, without reservations, 
but always dominated by a loving refer- 
ence for its abiding spiritual values and 
its great benefactions to the human race. 
The book is absorbingly interesting, and 
will prove invaluable as an introduction to 
Bible study for those unacquainted with 
the results of the higher criticism. It 
would be a fine thing if every teacher in 
a church school could be persuaded to 
read it before venturing to teach the 
Scriptures. The Bible is not treated as an 
isolated phenomenon in the life of the 
world. The civilizations which antedate 
the Bible are sympathetically sketched, 
and it is given an appropriate setting in 
the story of non-Christian religions and 
their sacred literatures. The Bible is not 
treated as a textbook of morals, nor as an 
authoritative code, but as the self-reveal- 
ing literature of a people with a singular 
genius for religion. The reader of this 
book can never again think of the teach- 
ings of the Bible as all on the same level. 
The progress of the Bible people from 
primitive morality and low religious con- 
eeptions and practice to pure and lofty 
spiritual vision and an exalted plane of 
conduct is graphically and convincingly 
described. 

There is a very clear account of the 
making and remaking of the Bible. There 
is recognition of free criticism within the 
Bible itself. We are made to see how 
successive Biblical writers freely altered, 
or eriticized, that which other Bible 
authors had written in an earlier or less 
enlightened age. The various writers were 
not governed by the later theory of verbal 
infallibility. 


Indeed, no writer of the | 
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Scriptures ever dreamed that he was en- 
gaged upon a work which would in after 
time become part of an exclusive and 
unique book. These various detached 
utterances were put together in various 
collections, to be frequently revised, until 
at last the Bible as we now have it was 
finally adopted. Such a collection, the 
result of frequent changes, could not, con- 
ceivably, be regarded as infallibly in- 
spired. In a very persuasive and con- 
vincing chapter, the author describes the 
spiritual character of Bible inspiration, a 
quality which the severest criticism only 
serves to reveal more clearly. The book 
closes with an eloquent chapter in which 
the progressive revelation of Divine Life 
through the experiences recorded in the 
Bible is seen as a continuing Word, a uni- 
versal and perpetual self-revelation of 
God in human knowledge and experience, 
which is forever adding new chapters to 
the Holy Scriptures of the Christian faith. 
This book should be warmly welcomed 
among religious liberals and widely 
commended. F. J.G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


IN PRINCETON Town. By Day Edgar. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Although the background of this collec- 
tion of short stories is Princeton, no locali- 
ties are named. They might concern them- 
selves with any college in the land, so 
accurately does Mr. Edgar portray the 
psychology of the present-day student. 
His stories deal with varied aspects of 
student life, examinations, athletics, social 
rivalries—above all, girls. They are writ- 
ten in a spirit of kindly sympathy, salted 
with pleasant humor. Though realistic, 
they are clean. Every student will see 
something of himself in them; while to the 
“Old Grad” they will bring many an echo 
from his vanished youth. A. R. H. 


New 


A FarnwrLtt To ArMs. By Hrnest Heming- 
way. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

As we expected, the modernist literary 
journals are hailing this novel as a great 
work of art. Typical of their opinions is 
the comment of a critic in The New 
Yorker: “A great love story with the war 
as a background. Modern writing at its 
finest.””’ For ourselves, we found it real- 
istic, containing some war scenes power- 
fully described, but low in tone, vulgar, 
and generally unclean. A. R. H. 


NpricgHpor INDIA. By Agnes Rush Burr. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.00. 

One of the many books inspired by Miss 
Mayo’s Mother India, this is written to 
expound what Christian missions are 
doing in and for India. We have here the 
stories of ‘brands plucked from the burn- 
ing’. The book gives some information, 
and sketches some conditions which will 
be useful to those who know little about 
India. We missed any consideration of 
the great fundamental question of India’s 
right to self-determination—a question 
which, we hear, the missionaries shy away 
from, perhaps for obvious reasons. 
BE. F. 
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Braver Than the Bravest 
LUCRETIA VAILE 


The Baron of Halverystone had seven 
sons, and little else. He bad been robbed 
of his castles and lands by an evil kins- 
man, and the king would listen to no 
complaint from him. 

“T am weary of quarrels’, the king had 
said. ‘‘Let me hear no more. Yet keep my 
peace, Sir, lest death be the penalty of 
fighting.” 

With his sons the Baron had withdrawn 
to his last poor castle, one abandoned in 
the days of his grandfather. There all 
their living came from one small farm. 

Six of the sons were grown knights. 
Since knights must save their strength and 
their honor for fighting, it was only the 
seventh son who could do any of the farm- 
work. The boy Gilbert helped his father’s 
two men-servants, and for his share of 
work had the care of the bees. 

Gilbert loved his bees. He loved their 
singing hum in the warm sunshine, and 
their gold-banded bodies, which were like 
living beads on the honeycomb. And he 
was not afraid of them. For he had 
learned to move quietly and to know the 
times when the bees were angered by his 
presence and the times when they were not. 

But he also loved to watch his brothers 
practicing arms in the courtyard of the 
castle. 

At those times he would sit on the 
broken wall, and often he would cry to his 
father, “Shall I be a knight, too? As brave 
as my brothers?” 

“Yes, you will be a knight, too’, his 
father would say. “But not yet.” 

Sometimes his oldest brother would smile 
and say: “Maybe Gilbert is the one who 
will be braver than the bravest in the 
land. He is as likely as any of us.” 

A soothsayer had once told the baron 
that a son of his “should be braver than 
the bravest and should win the favor of 
the king”. 

Gilbert loved his brother Gerald for his 
encouragement. But in his heart he knew 
that Gerald himself was braver than any- 
one in the world. Gerald was the most 
skillful of knights, the strongest, and the 
gentlest. Even though he was a’ belted 
knight, he sometimes helped Gilbert lift 
the hives when they were heavy with 
honey. And often he talked with Gilbert 
about bees and feats of arms. 

The time came when the king declared 
a great tournament. All the knights of the 
country were bidden to come and show 
which among them was the most able and 
the bravest. The baron’s six knighted sons 
went, and also the two old servants who 
were to act as squires for each in turn. 
The baron and Gilbert stayed at home. 

It was June, and Gilbert should have 
watched after his bees, for he knew they 
were restless and eager to follow young 
queens into new homes. But neither he nor 
his father would leave the castle, to which 
news would come of the tournament. The 


old baron sat in a carved armchair in the 
courtyard ; Gilbert sat on the ground at his 
feet; and both of them looked through the 
ruined gateway into the road that led out 
of the forest. Sometimes they heard, a 
great way off, the faint blare of a trumpet. 
But, for the most part, there were only the 
familiar sounds of the forest, for the 
tournament was beyond the woods. 

At noon, Roger, the youngest of the six, 
rode slowly up the road. 

“T won against my first opponent’, said 
he, “but lost against my second. In the 
first battle my prize was a splendid horse 
and a fair suit of armor. But the knight 
who was victor over me took them.” 

The baron laid a hand on the young 
man’s arm. 

“To win once is good, my son. 
still young”, said he. 

At one o’clock Florizel came, driving 
before him a horse laden with armor. 

“Pwice’, said he, “I won. Once lost.” 

He took the helmet from his hot head. 

“You more than held your own’, said 
the baron, smiling. 

At two and at three, came Sebert and 
Arno. Sebert had two horses clattering 
before him. And Arno, very weary, drove 
three. 

Each received his father’s praise. 

At five, Roland thundered in. Roland 
was next to Gerald in age and in skill. He 
had won five horses, and came driving 
them with the aid and shouts of old Allen, 
the farmer’s helper. 

The baron was pleased with him. But 
no one of the five had brought back the 
king’s prize that was to go to the best in 
the tourney. 

“Gerald still fights with Sir Mortimer of 
Main”, said Roland. 

In the morning the five returned to 
watch the tourney. Gilbert and his father 
waited again within the gate. And again 
the restless bees hummed unwatched in 
the June sunshine. 

Toward evening the two saw Gerald in 
the forest road. But he drove no horses 
before him. He rode slowly between the 
oaks, unarmed, and followed by Farmer 
Harold on the familiar plow-horse. At 
a little distance Gerald’s five brothers 
followed silently. 

As the knight drew near, Gilbert saw 
that his body drooped in pain and weak- 
ness over his horse’s neck. He did not look 
up as he halted before his father, nor, for 
a moment, did he speak. 

Then he said: “Not once, Sir, have I 
conquered. All yesterday I fought with 
Mortimer of Main. And in the end he was 
my master. I have my horse only because 
he would not take it from me, but gave it 
to me as his gift.” 

Roland spurred his horse forward beside 
Gerald's. 

“Yes’’, he cried. “But Mortimer of Main 
is winner of the king’s prize. All yester- 
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day he took to beat my brother. To-day 
he conquered all of the six knights left to 
come against him.” 

The father’s head had sunk upon his 
breast. He rose, and without speaking 
went into the wretched castle. 

The brothers set Gerald in his father’s 
chair. And Gilbert knelt on the earth 
beside him. 

“Sir Mortimer must have won foully and 
without honor”, he cried passionately. 

But Gerald put a hand upon his mouth. 

“Do not say so, my brother”, said he. 
“Sir Mortimer beat me fairly. He is the 
best and noblest knight that I have ever 
known. I hope to have him as my friend. 
If I had won, Sir Mortimer would have 
been the first to own it. We must be gen- 
erous in our victories, if we have them, and 
honest in our defeats, my Gilbert.” He 
smiled a little at the boy, shame-faced be- 
side him. “Now I remember something. 
There were bees swarming as I passed, on 
a tree where the two trails cross. Are all 
of yours safe at home?” 

Of a sudden Gilbert remembered his 
young queens and the bright June weather. 
He sprang to his feet, and ran to save his 
bees. 

From his work-hut he took an empty 
hive, a white cloth and the black-feathered 
wing of a crow. He hurried with them 
down the trail to the crossing. 

As he approached, he saw that a com- 
pany of knights had stopped before him 
and were blocking the narrow way. Ex- 
cept one who wore a crown of leaves, all 


For Joy 


each and every joyful thing, 
twilight swallows on the wing, 
all that nest and all that sing— 


fountains cool that laugh and leap, 
rivers running to the deep, 
happy, care-forgetting sleep— 


stars that pierce the somber dark, 
morn, awaking with the lark, 
life new-stirring ’neath the bark— 


sunshine and the blessed rain, 
budding grove and blossomy lane, 
the sweet silence of the plain— 


bounty springing from the sod, 

every step by beauty trod— 

each dear gift of joy, thank God! 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


Sentence Sermon 
Giving thanks always for all things 
unto God.—JHph. v. 20. 


were bare-headed, and they were gayly 
dressed as if they rode only for pleasure 
in the summer evening. They laughed and 
jested, now one riding forward and now 
another, but each came back to the 
company. 

Gilbert grew impatient for he could see, 
between the horses, that the bees had 
really clustered on a tree just ahead, and 
were hanging down in a long cone over the 
path. When he had waited long enough he 
took his hat in his hand and prayed the 
knights that they would let him through. 
He had need to capture his bees. 

“You mean’, cried the crowned knight, 
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in astonishment, “you want to catch them, 
with your bare hands?” 

“Yes, Sir’, said Gilbert. “They will fly 
away in the morning if I do not get them 
to-night.” 

The knights drew back, letting him 
through. But they watched him, marvel- 
ling. 

Gilbert spread his white cloth in a little 
opening beyond the trail and set the hive 
on it. Then he climbed the tree and cut 
off the branch as gently as he might. The 
bees murmured and crawled over one an- 
other on the cone. But they did not fly at 
Gilbert. He carried the branch carefully 
to the cloth, then shook it before the open- 
ing of his hive. The cone broke into hun- 
dreds of winged and sounding chips. But 
still they did not attack Gilbert. They 
began to enter the hive. Gilbert brushed 
the branch with a feather till it was al- 
most clear of bees. Then he searched for 
his queen among the insects crawling on 
the white cloth. He found her, took her 
gently between thumb and finger, and set 
her on the lighting board of the hive. 
When she went in, Gilbert drew a sigh of 
relief. For now, he believed, he had re- 
gained his bees. The swarm would stay 
where the queen made her home. 

Again he removed his hat and begged a 
passage through the company. But the 
knight with the wreath would not let 
him by. 

“Not so quickly, my bee-hero’’, said he, 
turning his horse across the path. “I was 
afraid to go where you went. And since 
this wreath was given me to-day for cour- 
age, it should be yours, not mine. Take it, 
and wear it. Of us all, you are best.” 

The other knights laughed and applauded 
as he set the wreath on Gilbert’s head. 
The boy, abashed, hurried home to the 
castle. 

Gerald was still sitting in the courtyard, 
and Gilbert ran to tell him what had hap- 
pened. A whole company of knights were 
riding up the forest road, and he wanted 
to tell his own story before they arrived. 


a 


My Garden Tapestry 
M. L. ©. HASTINGS 


There must have been a wedding 
In my garden before dawn; 
For the petals of my flowers 
Cover earth and grassy lawn. 
Gay-colored, like confetti, 
They’re showered everywhere. 
Did the flowers have a wedding 
And use my petals fair? 


My dainty light-blue larkspur, 
And my roses red and white, 
And my yellow coreopsis 
Made a most bewitching sight. 
But like bits of gay confetti, 
That are tossed upon a bride, 


My pretty colored flowers 


Have scattered far and wide. 


The ground beneath no longer 
Is a somber-colored brown ; 
It’s a tapestry of petals 
That the wind has scattered down! 
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“I caught my bees’, he cried. “And see 
what a knight gave me for going where he 
would not go.” 

As he spoke, he laid the wreath in 
Gerald’s hand. 

Sick as he was, Gerald rose to his feet. 

“Gilbert”, he cried, “that is the king’s 
prize for the whole tourney!” He clutched 
the boy’s shoulder. “If a knight gave you 
that, Gilbert, he was Mortimer of Main. 
See! He and the others are coming to 
take you to the king. You are, after all, 
the one braver than the kingdom’s bravest, 
my Gilbert.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Taught by the Indians 


Few people realize the value of the 
friendship between the Indians and the 
early colonists. Corn, one of our greatest 
staple agricultural products, was obtained 
from the Indians; beans, which later 
saved many colonists from starving, were 
found in cultivation by the Indians; the 
art of making maple sugar was learned 
from the Indians before the people in 
general knew very much about any other 
kind of sugar. 

In the early accounts, by Governor 
Bradford, of the settlement of Plymouth 
Colony, we are told that on November 15, 
1620, the Pilgrims found deserted huts in 
which there were Indian baskets filled 
with corn. The settlers had never seen 
anything like it before, and they tried it 
as food, finding it so plentiful that they 
took courage in the thought that they had 
found a food article which could be grown 
easily. Later these same Pilgrims found 
more corn and various kinds of beans. 
They helped themselves to all of the 
stock that they could use, intending to 
pay the Indians later for what they took. 

Throughout New England the whites 
found that the Indians cultivated the 
corn very carefully and stored it in bags 
and granaries. In the history of the 
western part of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut it is recorded that the Indians 
around Deerfield and Northampton saved 
the settlers of Hartford and other Con- 
necticut towns from starvation by fur- 
nishing fifty canoe loads of corn when 
the settlers’ crops had failed them. 

The Indians also taught the settlers the 
various ways of cooking corn into cakes 
and bread, and showed them the best 
way to use beans. 

About 1606, the French in Connecticut 
learned the art of tapping maple trees 
for the sap. The Indians did this by 
cutting the tree with a hatchet and 
gathering the sap in dishes made of birch 
bark. The principal use to which the 
Indians put the sap was as a drink; but 
sugar-making grew in favor until about 
1675, when the regular season of sugaring 
was well established. The French mis- 
sionaries wrote accounts describing mi- 
nutely the process of sugar-making, and 
in these accounts they repeatedly spoke 
of the wonderful properties of the sap, 
which becomes a syrup when it is re- 
duced a third and which hardens into 
sugar of a reddish color with further 
boiling. They made little cakes of sugar 
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and sent fhem to France, where they were 
received with favor and were “nibbled” 
at social gatherings. The early method 
of making cakes was to pour the thick 
syrup into small cornucopias of birch bark 
and let the sugar harden, eating it much 
as ice-cream cones are eaten to-day. 


Books for Children 


THE Story or a Cat. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 


This charming tale of Mother Michel 
and her cat was first translated from the 
French of M. Bedolliére for two children. 
at the writer’s fireside. It was first pub- 
lished in this country by Houghton 
Osgood and Company in 1879. Mother 
Michel meets her cat, in the time of 
Louis XV., after it had been rescued by 
a rich old countess, Madame de la Grenou- 
illére. Thence follow amazing feline ad- 
ventures. It is a notable story and richly 
merits reprinting. Many striking  sil- 
houettes add interest. 


THe JUMPING-Orr PLACE. By Marian Hurd 
McNeely. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. $2.00. 


The publishers vouch for the veracity 
of this adventure story, and it is adven- 
ture in the real sense of the term. 
Through it one hears the call of that par- 
ticular locality, the Dakotas. Things get 
done, and there is a thrill in their accom- 
plishment. Becky, seventeen, and Dick, 
fifteen, live the life of the pioneers. To 
them falls the care of an orphaned 
brother and sister, in addition to getting 
a living. Torrid heat in summer, driving 
blizzards in winter, enemies in human 
shape, provide the background for a moy- 
ing recital of youthful persistence and 
courage. 


By J. G. Francis. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Francis has incorporated an origi- 
nal idea. He has made a book of draw- 
ings, with humorous settings, and with 
several figures taken from actual frag- 
ments of Aztec carving. Quaint verses 
explain the pictures. The etchings, with 
their droll costumes and features, excite 
mirth not only in the children but also in 
fathers and mothers. The author, now 
considerably past seventy years of age, 
will be remembered as the creator of the 
Cheerful Cats. These other brain-children 
of his, in their way, are equally delightful. 


Tue Joyvous AZTECS. 
New York: The Century Company. 


Wuat’LL You Do WHEN You GROow UP. By 
Berta and Elmer Hader. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $1.00. 


This is called by its authors ‘a book 
for very young people who haven’t made 
up their minds”. It is an exceedingly at- 
tractive little book. The jingles are quite 
literary in quality, the pictures which 
they describe, done in colors, are skill- 
fully drawn, and are intelligible even to 
little children. It is distinctly a publica- 
tion of unusual merit. 
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A Symposium at the Northern Conference 


Contrasting viewpoints in addresses on Christian traditions by 
Mr. Clare and Dr. Dieffenbach 


SYMPOSIUM on “Traditional and 

Liberal Christianity’, by Rev. Law- 
rence Clare of Montreal, P.Q., and Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach was the feature of 
the meeting of the Northern Conference, 
held October 2 at Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. Clare’s topic was stated as “The 
Values of Traditional Christianity”, and 
he made a searching analysis of the fac- 
tors which gave the Roman Catholic 
Church its immense power and its hold 
upon the affections of its adherents. It 
had transubstantiated pagan elements, had 
incorporated the best of Greek philosophic 
thought and unified it with the stream of 
Jewish and Christian ideas. By its use 
of symbolism, it had reached into the sub- 
conscious mind and influenced the springs 
of conduct in a way no intellectualism 
could hope to do. It had drawn into its 
service art and drama and music, architec- 
ture and poetry, in order to impress upon 
men the transcendent glory of God. Its 
historic background, its internationalism, 
its claim to supreme authority, its domi- 
nation of the human soul combined with 
its infinite attention to detail, called forth 
loyal submission from the learned as from 
the ignorant. The Liberal churches had 
much to learn, in Mr. Clare’s opinion, from 
the methods employed by Catholicism. Its 
business was religion, not the “social 
gospel”. “Men are not intellectual mon- 
strosities, walking logicians’, he said, 
“ond our intellectualistic sermons, our uni- 
versity extension lectures, have quenched 
the divine fire and caused us to lose our 
grip upon the things which really matter, 
the mystic elation, the thrilling radiance 
of the vision of God’. 

Dr. Dieffenbach gave a stirring address 
on “The Creative Tradition of Christian- 
ity”. Without minimizing the values of 
the past, he emphasized the fact that the 
past was once new and that the function 
of the religious spirit was to create new 
values and new forms for those values. 
“To think straight”, he maintained, “is 
as important as to feel profoundly”. The 
liberal faith also had its historical tradi- 
tions and its heroes, in his opinion, and 
he dealt with some aspects of the careers 
of Servetus, Socinus, and Francis David, 
who had cherished the principle of reli- 
gious freedom more than life itself. 

Theology was essential, continued Dr. 
Dieffenbach, but progress was as neces- 
sary in theology as in any other realm 
of thought. New conceptions of God were 
demanded in a modern world, and the con- 
ventional theistic phraseology was out- 
moded. ‘Whatever mediates religion to 
you is the right theology for you”, he said, 
“and the only vital religion must be based 
on direct experience, arousing a sense of 
verity and giving meaning and unity to 
disparate elements in personality”. 

The two addresses made a deep impres- 
sion on the audience, and although they 
set forth contrasting points of view, they 
were complementary in their effect. It 
was felt that the Conference had been a 


source of stimulus and inspiration to the 
Liberal movement and that it was excep- 
tionally successful. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, A. C. Campbell, Ottawa; vice- 
president, George C. Blanchard, Montpelier, 
Vt.; secretary-treasurer, Rev. H. Sum- 
ner Mitchell of Burlington, Vt., re-elected 
for his eighth term; Executive Board, Dr. 
William S. Nichols, Montpelier, Vt.; Rev. 
Lawrence Clare, Montreal, and Mrs. Law- 
rence Bullard, Windsor, Vt. 

One session was given up to reports 
from the various churches represented 
and to a most valuable discussion of the 
work of the Women’s Alliance, led by 
members of the Montreal delegation. <A 
visit was paid to the Parliament buildings. 

It was a great pleasure for the Church 
of Our Father, at Ottawa, to be Confer- 
ence host. The Ottawa church, founded 
thirty years ago by Rev. Albert Walkley, 
has exerted considerable influence in the 
community. Among the widely known 
ministers who have served here are Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland, Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
of Meadville, and Rev. C. W. Casson. The 
present minister is Rey. Norman 8S. Dowd, 
a product of the church, who was ordained 
and installed here two years ago. As a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
Ottawa General Ministerial Association 
and a proponent of liberal views on social 
and economic questions, Mr. Dowd has 
made the Ottawa church a rallying center 
for progressive spirits in the capital of 
Canada. 


Cleveland Church Holds 


Hosmer Memorial Service 


The first part of the Sunday morning 
service in the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 18, was devoted 
to the memory of the late Frederick IL. 
Hosmer, eminent Unitarian writer of 
hymns. Dr. Hosmer was minister of the 
Cleveland chureh for the fourteen years 
from 1878 to 1892. Many of the present 
members of the chureh became Unitarian 
under his leadership. 

All the hymns sung were those of Dr. 
TIlosmer’s, aS well as the two anthems, 
“Their Silent Ministry” and “The Spirit 
of Jesus’. In the period of the service 
for the Scripture reading, the minister, 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton, gave a brief ad- 
dress on the life and work of Dr. Hosmer. 
For the sermon, Mr. Lupton preached on 
“Poetry—Handmaid of the Religious Life’. 


Rev. Frank R. Gale Called 


Rey. Frank R. Gale has received a 
unanimous call to take charge of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Winthrop, Mass., and 
has begun his duties. After completing 
last spring a seven-year pastorate of 
Channing Unitarian Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., Mr. Gale, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gale, spent the summer in Europe. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


1929 
May 8. Society in Dover, Mass 
8. Society in Gimli, Man.......... 
8. Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 
ton, ONAL di, Saas Seer 5.00 
10. Society in Kansas City, Mo..... 50.00 
10. Society in Portland, Ore....... 20.00 
10. Society in Hackensack, N.J..... 10.00 
15. Society in Peabody, Mass....... 11.00 
15. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 3.00 
15. Associate Members........ Re dats 30.00 
16. Society in Cleveland, Ohio..... 1,320.00 
16. Society in Lawrence, Kans..... 1.00 
17. Miss Helen S. Eberhart, Wash- 
ington;,) D:G.2)) wcehis 2 al eae 5.00 
20. Society in Vancouver, B.C...... 15.00 
23. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 2.00 
27. Mrs. Jessie B. Stowe, New York, 
ING View ave sa inianesaiis aeglclere opens ialetaee 10.00 
27. Mrs. Sarah A. Turnbull, Schene- 
VUS SE ANS YSi52 icicle -Aiereeiae cee 5.00 
29. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Bingham- 
TOD, ON: Yer sh cusie cers tractenine mene 100.00 
31. Miss Caroline A. Pierce, Boston, 
Mass., to create a life mem- 
bership = 2 «a2: css anne seer 50.00 
June 1. Associate Members..........+.- 5.00 
4. Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, Syracuse, 
IN Neu vars ran:e)aikiois o/s psi etmleter ere 10.00 
4. Unitarian Church of Staten 
Island, New York, N.Y....... 5.00 
7. Dr. John Favill, Chicago, Ill... 5.00 
82 Society in ries sb 8.0 eee en eee 59.50 
11. Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y....... 2.56 
13. Miss Janet R. Perkins, Paris, 
Brance 6. 720.1 «..x see mus eee 5.00 
13. Society in Lynn, Mass..... ayer te 57.76 
15. Sunday-school, Rutherford, NJ. 5.00 
18. Society in Riverton, Man., Can., 10.00 
20. Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass..2>.. ose 45.00 
24. Unity Church, Easton, Mass... 15.00 
26. Society in Charleston, S.C..... 1.00 
26. Sunday-school, Gardner, Mass... 5.00 
July 1. Associate Members............. 10.00 
6. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 5.00 
29. Society in Rockland, Mass...... 1.00 
Aug. 1. Associate Members............. 5.00 
14. J. A. L. Derby, Springfield, Mass. 5.00 
20. Society in Arborg, Man........ 5.00 
30. Associate Members............. 4.00 
Sept. 4. Society in Petersham, Mass...... 50.00 
6. Society in Underwood, Minn... 24.34 
9. Dr. B. S. Heintzelman, Bayonne, 
INeSion GietonarcYart cata ey anlclera ete ieee 10.00 
24. Society in Warwick, Mass..... 7.90 
27. Associate Members............. 10.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN . 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
May 8. Sunday-school, First Church, 
Salem, OBE sw cte a sree ee eee 5.00 
25. Church-school, Grace Chapel, 
Marshfield, Mass............- 2.00 
July 1. Sunday-school, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 5.00 
Aug. 2. Income of Invested Funds..... 500.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMANT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
July 11. Income Hollis Street Church, Fund 
(OE! No ee ae crag Sage cea 33.43 
Aug. 14. Society in Concord, N.H....... 12.55 


$2,588.04 
Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Professor Ross at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., Sunday, November 10, will be Prof. 
G. A. Johnston Ross of Union Theological 
Seminary, where he is a lecturer and pro- 
fessor emeritus of homiletics. The 
preacher at the noon services, Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, November 12-15, will be 
Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Hours, L.I—The Liberal Community 


Church school opened for this year with — 


seven new students and with an appeal by 
the minister, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, for 
“seven times seven new children” from a 
community where only twenty-nine per 
cent. of the people are affiliated with any 
church. 
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- Iowa and Nebraska Unitarians 


Have Rich Program at Keokuk 


JULIUS F. KROLFIFER 


| Sarees of Iowa and Nebraska 

listened to thoughtful addresses and 

' gave attention to interesting projects of 
religious education at the fifty-second 
annual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, September 30 to October 2, in 
Keokuk, Iowa. Among items of the busi- 
ness sessions were the recognition of Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder’s ten years of service 
as secretary and of Rev. Eleanor Gordon’s 
seventy-seventh birthday, and the passing 
of a resolution in favor of United States 
adherence to the World Court. The ofli- 
cers elected for the ensuing year were: 
President, R. K. Beatty of Davenport, 
Iowa; vice-president, Clement Garfield of 
Humboldt, Iowa; secretary, Rev. Charles 
EB. Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa; treasurer, 
Henry H. Griffiths of Des Moines, Iowa. 
With the election of two new trustees, 
the Board of Trustees for next year will 
consist of the officers and Mrs. Claude 
Horack of Iowa City, Iowa, Rev. W. W. 
Argow of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mrs. H. L. 
Huebotter of Davenport, Dr. Clyde E. 
Bhingen of Keokuk, and Paul K. Harlan 
of Omaha, Neb. 

The address on the Arthur Markley 
Judy Foundation was given by Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, with Rev. Eleanor Gordon 
presiding. Dr. Hutcheon’s address was 
entitled “Man’s Mad Pursuit of the False 
Infinite’. Dy. Hutcheon pointed out that 
in our age there is a mad pursuit of more 
and greater satisfactions, and ever more 
dissatisfaction with life. “Though we 
know that we are not happy with the 
things we have, we hope that if we have 
more we shall be happy.” This Dr. 
Hutcheon called “the pursuit of the false 
infinite’. The true infinite he defined as 
“the self-determined”. ‘In comparison 
with the self-disciplined life, the restless- 
ness for more satisfactions is nothing.” 
Also, “No amount of passive enjoyment 
can take the place of the exercise of crea- 

tive powers.” Dr. Hutcheon’s address will 
be printed in full in The Meadville Theo- 
logical School Bulletin. 
} The addresses by Rey. Charles J. Dutton 
of Des Moines and Rey. Laurance R. 
. Plank of Omaha on “The Future of the 
' Unitarian Church” were stimulating. Mr. 
Dutton called attention to the increased 
discussion of religion in the public press 
and said: “I believe that we are living in 
an age of renascence in religion. He 
pointed out, however, that much that was 
being published to-day was destructive in 
_ character, while organized Protestantism 
_ had to. a large extent abandoned the 
_ teaching of religion and ethics in favor 
of political action. In this situation, he 
saw the opportunity for the Unitarian 
- Church to do constructive teaching. He 
_ regretted that so many leaders of liberal 
thought were outside the Unitarian 
Church, and wondered whether that was 
our fault because as a church we had 


not been outspoken enough on matters 
touching freedom and social progress. 
Mr. Plank saw the uniqueness of the 
Unitarian Church in that it stood “not 
merely for the privilege but also for the 
responsibility to vary as individuals”. 
“As Unitarians we must demonstrate that 
we have found a new land where men 
may be happier’, said Mr. Plank. “We 
have more responsibility to our children 
than to our grandfathers”, he declared. 
Rev. Robert D. Richardson of Keokuk, 
as the chairman of the Iowa Association 
Committee on Religious Education, pre- 
sented a report, with comments, that sug- 
gested alternative texts to be used in the 
church school curriculum, and described 
experiments being carried on in the 
church school at Keokuk. He introduced 
to the conference Rev. Laura B. Galer, 
minister of the Universalist Church in 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, who described cer- 
tain “civie projects in religious education”’ 
being carried.on in the church school at 
Mt. Pleasant. One of the projects centered 
around the question, “What constitutes 
a home?’ The pioneer home and the 
modern home were compared as to their 
physical conveniences, but the essential 
quality of the home was found in things 
spiritual. This led naturally to the ques- 
tion, “What makes a city great?’ An- 
other project was a survey of the re- 
ereation facilities of Mt. Pleasant by a 
class of girls, in answer to the question, 


“What is, and what ought to be, done to 


provide safe and wholesome recreation for 
young people in Mt. Pleasant?” ‘This 
grew into a study of “Our Town and 
Our Times’. 

The closing session consisted of ad- 
dresses by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president 
of Meadville Theological School, on “The 
Church, the Ministry, and the New Refor- 
mation”, and by Dr. Walter H. Macpher- 
son, minister of the Universalist Church 
in Joliet, Ill, on “Unity in Universals”. 
Both addresses were pleas that we do not 
think too narrowly of ourselves. Dr. 
Snow emphasized that American Unita- 
rianism is part of a world movement 
toward liberalism in religion; Dr. Mac- 
pherson that liberalism is not only a 
matter of intellectual reformulation of reli- 
gion, but also a matter of passion for 
social reform and human service. 

The conference also rejoiced in the 
presence and the informal addresses of 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, and Arthur Bartlett, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. : 


PorrsmMoutH, N.H.—The South Church, 
Unitarian, during the past year, raised 
over $800 for the Meadville Library-Ad- 
ministration Building Fund and $500 for 
the Proctor Academy Advancement Fund. 
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Mr. Baker Ordained 


And installed as minister of Westminster 
Unitarian Church in Providence, R. I. 


Prominent clergymen and laymen took 
part in the ordination of Everett Moore 
Baker and his installation as minister of 
the Westminster Unitarian Church in 
Providence, R.I., October 27. Rey. Roger 
Bennett, chaplain of St. George’s School, 
Newport, R.I., who was at one time asso- 
ciated with Mr. Baker in boys’ work, 
offered the invocation. The Sctipture 
was read by K. Brooke Anderson, secre- 
tary of the Brown University Christian 
Association. Perey W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and a member of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, presented the candidate; and 
Clarence Sherman, chairman of the Board 
of Directors, led in the act of ordination 
and installation. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston, Mass., 
offered the prayer. Dr. Augustus M. Lord, 
minister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church in Providence, gave Mr. 
Baker the greeting of fellowship, welcom- 
ing him to the city and to the Channing 
Conference. The charge to the minister 
was delivered by Rey. Sidney Lovett, min- 
ister of the Mount Vernon Congregational 
Church of Boston, with whom Mr. Baker 
was recently associated. 

Mr. Baker received his B. S. degree 
from Dartmouth College and his minis- 
terial training at the Theological School 
in Harvard University. He was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lovett for four and one- 
half years before coming to Providence. 
Last year he was in charge of boys’ work 
for the City Missionary Society in Bos- 
ton; and for the past four summers, he 
has been director of the City Missionary 
camp for boys on Lake Winnisquam, 
N.H. For several years, Mr. Baker has 
been a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Louisville Public Forum 


Rey. Lon R. Call of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., is executive di- 
rector of the Louisville Public Forum, 
which opened November 3 with a lecture 
by Lewis Browne, author of “This Believ- 
ing World”, on “The Conquest of Fear”. 
Among other leaders who will address 
this forum are Louis K. Anspacher, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Scott Nearing and Paul H. Douglas in 
debate, Harry A. Overstreet, Frederick 
Starr, President G. Bromley Oxnam of 
DePauw, and Willis J. Abbot. The meet- 
ings are held Sunday evenings at eight 
o’clock. 


Debate at Monday Club 


A debate on “Is War Ever Justifiable?”’ 
will be the program of the meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, Mon- 
day, November 11, at eleven o’clock, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell will argue the affirmative and 
Rey. Henry W. Pinkham will uphold the 
negative. General discussion will follow. 
The meeting is open to the public. 
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All Tennessee Ministers 


Confer after taking part in Mr. Petrie’s 


installation at Memphis 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., October 22. The eve- 
ning service was in charge of Rey. George 
Kent of Knoxville, Tenn., the Scripture 
was read by Rev. William Marcus Taylor 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., and the prayer 
was by Rey. G. Theodore Hempelmann, 
Nashville, Tenn. Dr. George F. Patterson 


of the American Unitarian Association 
preached on ‘Unofficial Christianity”. 


“Are there any real Christians?” he asked, 
comparing the life of Christ with that of 
his professed followers. “Christ did not 
measure religion by crosses on church 
steeples, but by a willingness on the part 
of the individual to bear a cross in 
his living for others.” Dr. Patterson 
wondered whether any person dared pre- 
sume to the name Christian in the face 
of the demands made by the Master. 

The words of installation were pro- 
nounced by L. HE. Rugg, president of the 
Memphis congregation, after which Dr. 
Patterson said the prayer. Dr. Robert A. 
George, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, spoke briefly on a text from 
Carlyle to the effect that there is nothing 
grander in the whole world than the sight 
of a man speaking from his heart the 
things of God and the destiny of the 
human soul. Rabbi Harry Ettelson of 
Temple Children of Israel then spoke of 
the sacredness of a church covenant, which 
was more than a mere compact. 

The next morning there was a confer- 
ence for the Tennessee Unitarian minis- 
ters held in the church. After the recita- 
tion of the morning service from the Uni- 
tarian liturgy, each of the ministers spoke 
for some time on ‘The Problems Peculiar 
to My Parish’. Mr. Taylor dwelt on 
the ancient slavery issue as still being a 
factor. Again, the Scopes trial hurt Uni- 
tarianism in Tennessee, for after Unita- 
rians had urged the right of the schools 
to teach evolution, Clarence Darrow began 
making speeches about Chattanooga of un- 
mistakable atheistic and agnostic flavor. 
At once Unitarianism became identified 
in the minds of Tennesseeans with unbelief, 
just as evolution was so identified. Mr. 
Taylor said that after the improvement 
of the outward appearance of his church, 
there had been one new member each 
Sunday. Mr. Kent spoke of his complete 
isolation in Knoxville, both ministers and 
laity of the other churches treating him 
as a pariah. Wven the newspapers were 
afraid to publish extracts from his ser- 
mons for fear of public disapproval. He 
also is handicapped with having to meet 
in a large, dark hall. Mr. Hempelmann 
felt that in addition to the usual Southern 
obstacles he had to work with inadequate 
equipment. 

Mr. Petrie spoke of this gathering as an 
instance of what might be done to break 


down the isolation of Unitarian minis- 
ters in the South. ‘We must have more 
meetings like this’, he said. ‘For in- 


stance, if one of you has a mission, the 
rest of us ought to aim to be present for 
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two to revive our faith and 
spirits in mutual fellowship.” He also 
advocated that each church adopt the 
slogan of making its church property the 
handsomest on its street, citing the work 
already under way at Memphis to beautify 
the grounds about the church, together 
with plans for enriching the church 
music and improving the interior of the 
building. He followed with an address 
on “What is Good Preaching?” 


a day or 


Personals 


Moorfield Storey, noted Boston, Mass., 
lawyer and Unitarian layman, well known 
as an advocate of the rights of the Negro, 
died at his home in Lincoln, Mass., Octo- 
ber 24. He was formerly president of 
the American Bar Association. 


An unusual agreement between the late 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
and his son, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, was re- 
vealed by the latter in the course of a 
recent address. “My father and I had 
what might be termed a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that we would avoid so far as pos- 
sible duplicating our membership in clubs 
and civic and philanthropic organizations”, 
Dr. Eliot explained. “My father was a 
member of nearly seventy .organizations 
at one time, while I was affiliated with 
fifty-odd, and I believe we duplicated 
membership in only three or four.” 


The Seattle Municipal News of October 
19 contains an article describing the varied 
business and civic interests followed by 


Samuel Collyer, Unitarian layman of 
Seattle, Wash., and the son of Robert 
Collyer. 


While on his vacation, Rev. J. Franklin 
Burkhart, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Charleston, S.C., received and accepted 
an invitation to conduct the service and 
preach the sermon in the chureh from 
which he withdrew when he became an 
avowed Unitarian, the Lancaster Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


Rowe Camp Reunion 


The annual reunion of the Rowe Camp 
Conference will be held this autumn with 
the church in Troy, N.Y., the week-end of 
November 16 and 17. 

Campers will gather Saturday for a 
basket luncheon at the church on Fifth 
Avenue at 103d Street. The afternoon 
will be spent in diversions. At six there 
will be a reunion supper in the church, 
with speaking. Rev. Edwin Fairley will 
be toastmaster. The Unitarian ministers 
in the vicinity have been asked to be 
present and speak. From eight to ten 
o’clock there will be dancing in the parish 
house, and at ten the Rowe candlelight 
service will be held. Sunday, Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., the father 
of the camp, will preach, and will be 
assisted in the service by Dr. Henry G. 
Smith and Mr. Fairley. 

Prospective Rowe Campers are also 
cordially invited. Persons who are going 
should send word to Mrs. Henry G. Smith, 
15 103d Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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Mr. Stoneham Installed 
at Winchendon, Mass. 


Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham was _ in- 
stalled as minister of the Church of the 
Unity in Winchendon, Mass., at a Sunday 
afternoon service, October 6, with Dr. 
Samuel A. BHliot of Arlington Street 
Chureh in Boston, Mass., delivering the 
sermon, and Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church in Boston offering the 
prayer of installation and delivering the 
charge to the congregation. 

Rev. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, 
Mass., offered the invocation and read the 
Scripture lesson. William H. Pierce, 
chairman of the Standing Committee of 
the church, led the congregation in the 
act of installation. The charge to the 
minister was spoken by Rey. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Keene, N.H., and the welcome 
to the community was extended by Rey. 
William H. Nobbs, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Winchendon. 

Mr. Stoneham came to Winchendon 
from his first pastorate in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Stoneham, Mass. He 
received his A.B. degree from Harvard 
University and his ministerial training 
from the Theological School in Harvard. 


Norfolk House Centre Opens 


The autumn educational and social aec- 
tivities of Norfolk House Centre in Rox- 
bury, Mass., opened October 7 with regis- 
tration for children’s and adult classes and 
the reorganization of neighborhood clubs 
and societies. Departments in music, 
drawing, dramatics, folk-dancing, gymna- 
sium, household arts, and manual training 
are maintained for children, in addition to 
a daily pre-school kindergarten. Adult 
classes include cooking, dressmaking, 
modeling, dancing, and physical training. 
A variety of recreational interests provide 
wholesome leisure-hour association for 
both young and old. A young men’s club 
has proved a valuable service to those who 
have outgrown the junior clubs conducted 
by leaders from the colleges and churches. 

The Centre is affiliated with the Greater 
Boston Federation of Neighborhood Houses 
and the Boston Council of Social Agencies. 
Many Unitarian societies in New England 
co-operate in its winter classes and sum- 
mer recreational work. 


Lewis Mumford at Unitarian Club 


Lewis Mumford, author of “Sticks and 
Stones” and America’s leading interpreter 
of regional planning, will address the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., at its open- 
ing meeting of the season at the Hotel 
Somerset in Boston, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 18. He will speak on “Guiding New 
England’s Future”. Dinner will be served 
at 6.15 o’clock, and Mr. Mumford’s ad- 
dress will begin about 7.45. 


Over KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Sunday morning service of the 
First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., November 10, at eleven o’clock, will 
be broadeast over KDKA, Pittsburgh. The 
minister, Rey. Frank E. Smith, will preach 
on “Mobilizing for Peace’. 


—_ 
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Alfred Free 


Dr. Free died October 1, and the funeral 
service was held October 3 at the Church 
of the Unity in Winchendon, Mass., where 
he had served as minister and minister 
emeritus for nearly twenty years. 

I first met Alfred Free in Turners Falls, 
Mass., forty years—perhaps to a day— 
before the day of his funeral. We have 
always been close friends. Forty years 
ago he was alive to his finger tips, a vital 
force in the community. 

Alfred Free was born in Lagrange, 
N.Y., April 2, 1849. Precocious in school, 
he was a remarkable student later at 
Madison University, now Colgate, reveal- 
ing the mental superiority of generations 
of preachers and perhaps drawing most 
from his ancestor of a century and a half 
ago, the scholarly chaplain at Oxford Uni- 
versity. Soon after graduation he was 
given a church in Philadelphia in the 
Baptist fold. His courage and honesty 
were revealed from the outset. When 
Edwin Forest came to Philadelphia, the 
preachers united to condemn him, taking 
the side of his wife in that regrettable 
quarrel. Alfred Free, though he thought 
every preacher in the city against him, 
refused to join in the condemnation. The 
“next day the very youthful preacher was 
visited by the most eminent divine in 
Philadelphia, who said he had come to 
see a courageous youth. He himself had 
taken the same side; and these two stood 


alone. The man who had come to con- 
gratulate courage was the Unitarian 
minister. : 


Having soon outgrown the faith of his 
denomination, although he could have 
taken his church with him, he resigned. 
He felt that the ministry had no place 
for an honest man. 

In Alfred Free were two great passions: 
to know; and, through knowing to help. 
He turned to science. He engaged in a 
geological survey in the Carolinas. He 
established a reputation as an expert in 
gems. Throughout the remainder of his 
life he was to be called upon now and 
then by dealers in precious stones to 
identify unknown specimens. Sometime 
after, he went to Mexico for a great firm 
to identify, if possible, the Holy Jewel of 
the Aztecs. 

Much as he loved nature, he loved man- 
kind more, and was impelled to return 
to his labors in the church, this time 
among the Unitarians. He had given up 
a brilliant failure for conscience’ sake in 
Philadelphia ; he sought no showy place in 
our denomination. A man who, perhaps 
could have filled a great pulpit, spent his 


Unitarian service in small places. He 
loved them. 
But his alert mind was never idle. He 


had the scientific passion for exactness 
in every field of his endeavor. He was a 
master of the German language. He was 
a classical scholar. His verses, both 
original and translations, appeared now 
and then in newspapers and magazines, 
as did his translations of German novels. 
As a pulpit orator he was logical, eloquent, 
inspiring. Men listened to him with con- 
viction; he was a man’s man. I shall 
never forget his first sermon in Morgan- 
town, W.Va., after his many years of 
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service in Florence, Mass. It was on the 
old legend: “Hdher als die Kirche!” The 
words themselves suggest his faith. 

Alfred Free was a scientist of the spirit, 
as well as of the mind; and like all true 
scientists, he had imagination. He de- 
tested cant and was suspicious of cure- 
alls. He loathed superstition. He scorned 
to fool the credulous. He may be said 
almost to have believed with Bolingbroke 
that where mystery begins, religion ends; 
yet his faith, based only on knowledge 
and reason, was “higher than the church”, 
Shelley-like in its aspiration toward som®- 
thing better than men have yet conceived, 
yet toward which all growth of knowledge 
surely points. 

In a little poem written about the end 
of his college course, he hailed as his 
passions Duty and Beauty. Beauty has 
no excuse for being; it needs none. Yet 
it is the herald of the inconceivable. How 
lovingly he walked among his tall gladioli! 
How intimately he greeted his beautiful 
gems! Duty and Beauty! ‘These were 
watchwords. These he lived. 


CHARLES H. Parrerson. 


Dr. Sullivan in Worcester 


Dr. William L. Sullivan will come to 
the First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass., for a five-day speaking engagement, 
including week-day evening and Sunday 
morning mission addresses, November 20— 
24, under the auspices of the church and 
the Worcester chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. Dr. Sullivan held a week’s mis- 
sion in Worcester six years ago under 
auspices of the National League. He will 
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speak before the League chapter Wednes- 
day night, November 20. Thursday and 
Friday nights, and Sunday morning, he 
will preach in the church. 


THE PROBLEM OF LIVING 


“Tt matters not how long you live, but how 
well”, said Publius; and in our ever-present 
problem of how to live as well, and as happily, 
too, as may be, we need lights and sign-posts 
on the way, friendly aid now and again, en- 
couragement, and confidence. What others 
have done and thought toward this end gives 
necessary direction. A source of general wis- 
dom open to all, as we know, is a guiding 
book. If we read every day, though only for 
a few minutes, the best that has been written, 
we find it shapes thought and action. 


The American Unitarian Association, through 
its publication department, in GREAT COM- 
PANIONS, compiled by Robert French 
Leavens, offers thoughtful readers, old and 
young, much of the essence of the highest 
thinking of mankind upon life. Its 371 pas- 
sages are so arranged that the whole, as Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany wrote of it in THe 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, “possesses the unity and 
completeness of a creative work”. 

Interesting is the variety of individuals to 
whom it appeals. Preachers and teachers find 
it of special value in their work. Among 
others who have commented favorably upon 
it are certain college or university presidents 
and professors; the president of one of the 
important railroads in the country; an optician 
of California, a wide reader, who said of it, 
“Tt constitutes a jury whose verdict is unas- 
sailable”; one young girl of twelve; a pre- 
paratory school boy; and the many who keep 
it near at hand for frequent reading, on the 
table at home or in the traveling bag. 


A Spiritual Biography of Man 
GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Great thoughts in prose and 


verse, gathered from 4000 B.C. 


through the present time, on man’s relation to nature, to mankind, 


and to God. 


A very helpful volume—I keep it on my desk every day. 


The 


choice of passages it includes is admirably made. 


Dr. S. Parkres CADMAN. 


It is a noble and beautiful and permanent contribution to spir- 


itual and intellectual Life. . 


. . An inspiration to gallant living. 


MARGARET DELAND. 


I know of nothing equal to it as an anthology of elevating 


passages. 


Dr. Winut1AM Watiace Fenn, Harvard University. 


eB. star: An invaluable handbook of inspirational reading. 
Ernest MArtin Hopxrns, President of Dartmouth College. 


I like the little book tremendously. 


Dr. CHaruns EF. Parx. 


Fourth Printing 
Flexibly bound pocket edition on thin paper of superior quality. 
871 passages—632 pages of tert—ample indezes. 
Regular edition $3.00—Leather $5.00 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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LIFE offers a GOAL 
beyond our reach 
but rewards us as we 


TRAVEL 
toward 


ever Us & 


A Unitarian Minister 
Had Faith in the 


The recent departure of a young man 
from Bridgewater, Mass., to join the crew 
of a steamer bound for South America 
was the result of a Unitarian minister’s 
faith in the boy’s essential worth. But 
for the intervention of Rey. William L. 
McKinney of the Unitarian Church in 
3ridgewater, the young man might now 
be serving a term in the Reformatory. 

After the boy had been placed on pro- 
bation several times and had fallen from 
grace repeatedly, the authorities decided 
to commit him. Then Mr. McKinney 
talked with the chief of police, personally 
appeared in court, and had the boy re- 
leased in his custody. He had made up 
his mind that there was considerable 
promise in the boy in spite of expert 
opinions to the contrary. Finding that 
the boy’s pet ambition was to follow the 
sea, he bethought himself of his friend, a 
captain in the service of a large New York 
City shipping company. The captain ac- 
cepted the minister’s invitation to come 
to Bridgewater, talked with the boy, and 
agreed with Mr. McKinney that all the 
boy needed was a proper redirection of 
his energies. He volunteered to take him 
to sea, and after formalities had been 
complied with, the boy started on his way 
to distant ports. 


Boy 


After More Than a Century 


The calendar of the South Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Portsmouth, N.H., of which Rey. 
William S. Jones is minister, recently 
contained this note: 

“Over a century ago, Dr. Nathan Parker, 
our honored minister, under whom the 
Parish became Unitarian and the Stone 
Church was built, was dropped from mem- 
bership in the Piscataqua Association of 
Ministers (Congregational). Last spring 
at Greenland, by unanimous vote of the 
seventeen Congregational ministers pres- 
ent, the minister of the South Parish was 
restored to membership—a gracious and 
brotherly act. Thus the: world moves 
forward into light!” 


CINCINNATI, OHI0o.—Dr. Hugo G. BHisen- 
lohr will have been minister of the First 
St. John’s Protestant Chureh, Unitarian, 
for forty-five years, November 9. At a 
special service, November 10, to celebrate 
this anniversary, the pulpit will be oceu- 
pied by Dr. Horace Westwood, who has 
conducted two missions in that church for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Yi 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE ONLY SYSTEMATIC ATTEMPT 


in any denomination to keep a con- 
tinuing country-wide record of 
churchgoing is that carried on by 
the Laymen’s League in its annual 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE CAMPAIGN 


The Highth One Began November 3 


Suggestions have gone to Presidents 
and Secretaries of chapters, who are 
urged to co-operate in making the 
record complete. Address inquiries 
or requests for material to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources, 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SypNEY Brucw Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD’ COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 


Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNID M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRO 2ROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Where Parish Organizations 
Are of and for the Church 


Because the First Unitarian Church in 
Alameda, Calif., believes that the primary 
purpose of the auxiliary organizations of 
the parish is to help build up the church, 
its new constitution contains this im- 
portant provision: 

“All activities of the church represented 
by regularly constituted groups, such as 
the Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, 
Community Fellowship, and any other 
group organized later, shall be part of the 
church’s activities. These groups shall 
render reports, plans, and notices of activi- 
ties to the board of trustees. These 
bodies will have control of their own 
activities and funds, but in the main it 
must be recognized that the purpose of 
their existence is primarily to further the 
work of the church. Unless this obliga- 
tion is officially acknowledged by these 
groups, they will not have the right to 
representation at the annual meetings or 
any other meetings as official representa- 
tives of church activities. 


W. W. Locke, Minister-at-Large 


When the resignation of Rev. William 
W. Locke from the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church of Lawrence, Mass., was 
announced the past summer, THE REGIS- 
TER correctly reported that he was to de- 
vote himself to the work of the ministry- 
at-large. A later and erroneous report 
stated that he was retiring from the active 
ministry. Mr. Locke will reorganize the 
ministry-at-large outside the city of 
Boston, Mass. 


Minister at Stoneham, Mass. 


Roscoe HE. Trueblood has assumed his 
duties as the new minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Stoneham, Mass. He 
is a relative of the late Benjamin F. True- 
blood, nationally known Quaker. He is a 
student in the Theological School in Har- 
yard University and for the past two 
years has served as student minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Wilton Center, N.H. 


Commander MacMillan Lecture 


Commander Donald B. MacMillan, re- 
cently back from another voyage of ex- 
ploration, will give a lecture with moving 
pictures in Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., 
November 25, at 8.15 p.m., for the benefit 
of the Grenfell Medical Mission, to which 
the Lend a Hand Clubs, found chiefly in 
Unitarian parishes, have made many con- 
tributions of needed supplies. 


RosLINDALE, Mass.—Dr. Robert ©. 
Dexter, secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations, is giving a series of 
three Sunday evening lectures on the 
modern family before the young people of 
the Unitarian Church. He spoke October 
27 on “The Background and History of 
the Family”; November 3 on “The De- 
velopment of the Family”. November 10 
his topic will be “The Changing Position 
of Women”. The lectures are open to 
the public. = 
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ALAMEDA, CaLir.—The First Unitarian 
Church held Sunday evening services 
throughout October, consisting of a fifteen- 
miute talk by the minister, Dr. N. Hill 
Nesbit, followed by open discussion, and 
ending with refreshments and a social 
half-hour. 

PS 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 


spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
Papen! a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars to 
Cares S. Botstmr, Treasurer 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuuram B. Nicwous, President 
Cart B. WEtHErett, Clerk 


EAGAN 


TOWER CHIMES 


rr 


A hymnal! program in the morm= / 
ing, old favorites at sundown, 
curfew at night—the sweet, ling- 
ering, eagerly - awaited voice 
from the belfry that brings new 
prestige and influence to the 
Church. 


Automatically Hayed by Hand Recorded keoraducingholls 


Press a button and the Chimes begin to play. Or, set the 
dial of a clock today and tomorrow at the desired hour a 
program of Chimes music fills the air! The Voice of the 
Church—the Memorial Sublime. k 

Price, $4375 and up. Full details on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 .Deagan Building, Chicago 


915 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - 


Massachusetts 


An open door tor any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home sery- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SLL AAA 92 A 


Read daily by 
millions 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
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One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 


races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 


The 


stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. .. . 
Almost immediately, upon publication, it was adopted as a class book by 
Junior and Senior High School teachers, in both History and English 


courses. 
Camden, N. J. says: 


6 


William H. Ketler, Librarian, Camden Free Public Library, 
. . . We can now afford to discard some of our 


historical quotation volumes, and substitute this brilliant, up-to-date, and 


everywhere applicable book of Mr. Fogg’s . 


” 
. 


Recommended by the American Library Association for 
large and small libraries and also for High School libraries. 


This book should be available in every High School, and 


in every public library. 


Octavo. 936 pages. 


8) 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., 


&. 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Professor Blackie tells how some people 
take Sunday to this day, in parts of Scot- 
land. A young gentleman going to church 
with an old gentleman in Skye ventured to 
remark, after having walked some miles in 
silence, that it was a beautiful day. “Yes, 
indeed, young man”, answered his com- 
panion, “it is a very beautiful day; but is 
this a day to be talking about days?” 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say: 

“You are more than the Earth, though 
you are such a dot; 

You can love and think, and the World 
cannot.” 

—wW. Brieuty RANDSs in Christian World. 


A business man in a Southern city, who 
writes for a number of newspapers an un- 
usual column, states in his extravagant 
style that if he allows his payments to the 
church to lapse for three or four Sundays, 
he begins to question the sincerity of the 
men in the front pews; if he lets his dues 
get three months behind, he finds fault 
with the preaching, and if he so neglects 
his obligations as to owe on his pledge for 
a large part of the year, he begins to 
suspect that the preacher is a hypocrite 
and that there ought to be a change. 

—Duplex Homolope. 


Seeing America first: . .. sharp curve 
ahead ...a skin you love to touch... 
they satisfy . .. what a dilapidated old 
house ... it floats... . 400 rooms with 
bath . .. from contented cows... just 
soak and rinse what a wonderful 
view . detour . safety and interest 
guaranteed ... blow some my way... 


best lubrication ... slow down to 20 mi 

. hot dogs and pop... no left turn... 
come again ... Florida’s Nursery .. . 57 
varieties farm Pottsville was 
settled in... more power, quicker get- 


away . this is a fine stretch of road 
... detour... more milage... picture 
ahead—kodak as you go... . —Life. 


From a _ pastor’s unposted letter ad- 
dressed to a pillar in his former parish, 
in the Christian World: “You complained, 
I hear, after I left, that I had not given 
you your proper place in the church. 
Really, you did not understand what was 
your proper place in the church. You ex- 
pected me—and others—to adopt your 
view on every question that came up for 
consideration. Many times you ‘hinted 
that you would be compelled to resign 
your office, or even to leave the church, 
if the policy you advocated were not 
adopted. Sometimes it was rejected, but 
you remained. Another complaint you 
made was that I neglected you. You ex- 
pected me to visit you, remaining for an 
hour or two each time, at least once a 
week. You were not the only person in 
the church, though it seemed at times that 
in your own opinion you were. That was, 
in short, the trouble with you. In many 
ways you were a good sort. You were 
generous in your contributions to the 
church. I like to think that you have im- 
proved as the years have passed. Pillars 
certainly support the church, but a pillar 
that is too big takes up too much space, 
and is always in the way.” 


The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


as: following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
AMM UM 


a 
BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H, BURDETT, Pres. } 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TMS are 


E 
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BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 


‘Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
cea ae at ¢ Mopasepth, Me. 


Pe =—s ee — 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphie, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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In this Number 


Editorials \s,° sig4 sod ot a gat 
Correspondence 
Ruled Out? Mingled Emotions; An English 
View; Experience and Moses +? «0 Se Seg 


Original and Selected 


The Comprehending Function of Religion, 


by Sydney Bruce Snow . cig. MSR ee 
Musie for Unitarian Churches : a by We 
ter G. Stephan > 901 
The Missionary Problem . 902 
To Our Children—November rie 1929, by 
Waitstill Hastings Sharp. 903 
A Symposium at’ the Northern Conference 910 
Iowa and Nebraska Unitarians Have Rich 
Program at Keokuk, by Julius F. Krolfifer 911 
Our Book Table 
The First Essential; Books . ... 906 
Our Children 
Braver Than the Bravest, by Lucretia Vaile 908 
Poetry 
My Garden Tapestry, by M. L. C. Hastings 909 
Church Notes—... ile tore) oe ee 
Pleasantriest nao et - tare Mba ee ae 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, 
CIPLES, 


MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
corner of. Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 aM. ~* 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
eorner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service onthe first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Ihe church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Dmeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer,~with sermon by 
. Johnston Ross, D.D. Week-day 
services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
preacher Rev. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, D.D., 
University of Chicago. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- 
tion, 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 


ing service. 


. MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
‘Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166. Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Look in the old trunk and send me all the 
old envelopes up to 1876. Do not remove 
the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 

GEORGE HAKBES, 290 Broadway, New York 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


